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AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


We had hoped to accompany the annexed portrait of our 
distinguished countryman, with a copious biography, which, 
from the character of the subject, as well as of the accomplish- 
ed friend to whose genius we are indebted for it, cannot fail to 
inspire peculiar interest. Unavoidable difficulties, however, have 
prevented the completion of it; and we are, therefore, obliged 
to confine ourselves, at present, to the faithful resemblance of 
Mr. Randolph, on the opposite page; reserving, for a subsequent 
number, the detailed account of his life and character. 


CRITICISM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONESTI.—AHor. 


Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department of the United States. By 
Henry Lee, lieutenant-eolonel commandant of the partisan legion during the 


American war. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 910. Bradford and Inskeep. 


A FRIEND like Patroclus, and a poet like Homer, were deem- 
i the best gifts of fortune to Achilles. If the heroes of the 
Southern war cannot yet boast of their poets, they are amply 
compensated by history; since, besides a large share in the gene- 
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ral accounts of our revolution, their exploits are now amply 
commemorated by the rival leaders themselves. 

The nature of these campaigns, however, as well as the cha- 
racter of the commanders, completely warrant this preference. 

During the whole war, we do not remember any thing more 
replete with interest and instruction, than the loose and desul- 
tory border fighting which these memoirs describe. A great 
stake—no less than the safety of all the Southern states—was 
committed to a handful of men, of consummate bravery and 
skill; but miserably provided with all that can render an army 
formidable, or, at least, comfortable; and aided, or to speak more 
properly, joined occasionally by the local militia; whose assist- 
ance was, at all times, precarious, and, sometimes, worse than 
useless. This gallant little army had to make its way, through 
privations of every kind, to dislodge an enemy commanding 
the whole sea coast, provided with ample military means, and 
already strengthened by a chain of posts, through both the Caro- 
linas. In this situation of things, the contest necessarily became 
a war of posts and skirmishes—The British were to be beaten 
in detail—their attention distracted—their detachments harass- 
ed; and the Americans after a disaster, or even a successful at- 
tack, were obliged to retire to their strong holds, in the moun- 
tains, to gather strength and provisions, and collect the militia, 
for a fresh sally. The whole is, therefore, a scene of bold at- 
tacks, and desperate enterprises-—of dexterous retreats, and of 
combats, in which the smallness of numbers made every soldier 
personally responsible for victory, instead of being lost in the 
thousands which cover a European field of battle. To this the- 
atre of war, the chief actors themselves give an additional inte- 
rest. The marquis Cornwallis, lord Rawdon, now earl of Moira, 
and the present general Tarleton, the member of parliament 
trom i.iverpool, have since risen to a distinguished rank among 
military commanders—Of their adversaries, Greene and William 
Washington, and Lee, and Sumpter and Marion, the military 
advancement was stopped by the attainment of the objects for 
which they fought; but in ali the qualities of soldiers and chief- 
tains, they were not less gifted than those over whom they tri- 
umphed; and had the war lasted, they might have acquired, at 
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least, equal fame. Between the two historians of their own ac- 
tions, col. Tarleton and the author of these memoirs, there ex- 
ists, indeed, no small resemblance. They had similar and inde- 
pendent commands—they both possessed the same daring hardi- 
hood and activity of character—both were matched in the same 
fields—and both have since described the same campaigns. In 
the comparison between their works, which this analogy forces 
upon us, we are quite sure that we are devested of all undue pre- 
judice, when we award to our countryman, a decided and mark+ 
ed superiority. Col. Tarleton’s work appeared in 1787; a pe- 
riod too recent, for one who had been so active, to dismiss his 
resentinents, and much too early for that comprehensive know- 
ledge of all the transactions, which subsequent disclosures have 
revealed. He was a stranger, too, in the country, and had 
scarcely any acquaintance with the personal character of either 
his opponents, or his royalist friends: so that we have sometimes 
nothing more than “ Mr. Marion”, and “a colonel Pyle,” and 
“a colonel Mocre,’”’—the mere names of persons, whose history 
naturally excites some interest in their characters. But Col. 
Tarleton is chargeable with more serious faults. Throughout 
the whole of his history, there is far too much of the dragoon. 
One would suppose that these Americans were some fugitives, 
whom he was always pursuing, and was sure to put to the rout, 
whenever he overtook them—he seems always to insist upon it, 
that he gained the victory, and will hardly let us believe that he 
was beaten at the Cowpens; for our success, ho says, was owing 
to an “ unaccountable panic,” among the English, of which ad- 
vantage was taken by the Americans, “ who before thought they 
had lost the action.” Onone occasion, his pertinacity in claim- 
ing success is quite amusing. He attacked general Sumpter, 
for instance, at Blackstock’s hill, and, after a loss of nine times 
as many men, retired; leaving Sumpter on the field, where he 
remained for some hours, burying TawJeton’s dead and taking 
eare of his wounded; and then, fearing that Tarleton would be 
reenforced in the morning, from a neighbouring corps, he went 
off during the night. The next morning, Tarleton arrives at 
the scene of action, and finding that his enemy is gone, very lo- 
gically concludes, that he was beaten the evening vefore. 
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The work of col. Lee is exempt from all these errors. He knew 
personally and intimately most of the characters whom he men- 


tions. 


of war, if any such existed, have had full time to subside; and 
the work breathes, throughout, a strain of candid and generous 
regard for his enemies, equally honourable to his feelings as a 


soldier, and his discernment as an historian. 


We think, too, 


that in every requisite of history—in accuracy of narration—in 


fullness of detail—in moderation and candour—in all, except in 
point of style, he has a great and evident advantage over his 


competitor. 


We have, indeed, rarely read any volumes with 


such eager interest, and we regard them as forming, by far the 


most curious and entertaining work on the military events of the 


revolution, which has yet appeared. 


The author relates what he 


saw. He, therefore, writes with a clearness and precision, which 


it is scarcely possible for a closet historian to acquire, and which 


indicates the presence of an actual observer. 


He thus succeeds 


most happily, in placing the enemy before our eyes; he carries 


us at once into the midst of the cngagement; nor do we recol- 


lect ever to have been present, at any poetical or historical battle, 


where we saw the “ pomp and circumstance of war,’”’ 


more dis- 


tinctly, or felt the shock of “ man to man, and steel to steel,” 


more sensibly. After each action, moreover, the author ana- 


lyses, with great moderation and judgment, the causes of suc- 


cess or disaster; and, whatever may be thought of the soundness 


of his military opinions, the liberality with which he states the 


errors, not only of his adversarics, but of his brother officers, and 


even of himself, is singularly conspicuous. 


In this respect he 


seems to think, as well as write, decidedly in the third person; 


and if he deviates from the character of an impartial spectator, 


it is when he fails to give to his own services the degree of eclat 


which they fully merit. 


Thus much we have deemed it our duty 


to premise, before proceeding to give an account of the contents 


of the volumes, from which our remarks have, we fear, too long 


detained the reader. 
As preliminary to the immediate subject of the memoirs, 


the author gives a rapid, but clear and interesting sketch of the 


operations of the war, during the year 1777, which explain the 


In the long interval which has succeeded, the animosities 
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reasons of changing the scene to the Southern states. Irom 
this part of the work, we select a few remarks on the battles of 
Germantown and Breed’s hill. As to the first, he observes, that 


* The sudden change { of fortune ] which we experienced was attributed to the 
delay of the left column’s entrance into action, to the fog of the morning which was 
uncommonly dense, and to the halt at Chew’s house. ‘These certainly were the 
ustensible causes of the defeat; and some of them lightly contributed to our disas- 
ier. <A critical examination of the operations of that day, however, will lead all 
impartial inquirers to one conclusion: namely, that although the fog withheld 
from us the important advantage, resulting to assailing troops, from a clear view 
of the enemy’s incipient measures to repel the assault; and although the halt at 
Chew’s house had cooled the ardour, which, at the beginning, success had infused 
into our soldiers; yet these incidents could not have produced the disastrous 
change in the fortune of the day. 

** But this turn must be ascribed to deeper causes: to the yet imperfect dis- 
vipline of the American army; to the broken spirit of the troops, who, from day 
w day, and from month to month, had been subjected to the most trying and 
strength-wasting privations, through the improvidence, or inability of government; 
to the inexperience of the tribe of generals; and to the complication of the plan 
of assault: a complication said to have been unavoidable. 

“ The halt at Chew’s house was taken after some deliberation (as the writer 
well recolleets; being for that day in the suite of the commander in chief, with 
« troop of dragoons charged with duty near his person.) 

‘* Many junior officers, at the head of whom were colonel Pickering and lieu- 
tenant colonel Hamilton, urged with zeal the propriety of passing the house. 
Brigadier Knox opposed the measure with earnestness, denouncing the idea of 
leaving an armed force in the rear; and, being always high in the general’s confi- 


denee, his opinion prevailed.” 


After mentioning, also, what is but little known, that the 
Americans at Breed’s hill were commanded, in the first attack, 
not by general Warren, as is generally supposed, but by colonel 
Prescot. He adds, in a note, 


‘** The honor conferred upon colonel Prescot was only a promotion in the army 
soon after established; and this the writer was informed by a gentleman residing 
in Boston, who was well acquainted with colonel Prescot, consisted only in the 
grade of lieutenant colonel, in a regiment of infantry. Considering himself enti- 
tled to a regiment, the hero of Breed’s hill would not accept a second station. 
Warren, who fell nobly supporting the action, was the favorite of the day, and 
has engrossed the fame due to Prescot Bunker’s hill, too, has been considered 
as the field of battle, when it is well known that it was fought upon Breed’s hill, 


the nearest of the two hills to Boston. No manreveres the character of Warren 
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more than the writer; and he considers himself not only, by his obedience to 








truth, doing justice to colonel Prescot, but performing an acceptable service to 
the memory of the illustrious Warren, who, being a really great man, would dis- 


dain to wear laurels not his own.”’ 


It was not till after the defeat of Gates, and the transfer of his 
command to general Greene, that colonel Lee, with his legion, 
consisting of about two hundred and eighty men, cavalry and in- 
fantry, joined the Southern army at Cheraw hills. From that 
time he was engaged in constant and laborious service, during 
all the operations in the South, ending with Cornwallis’s sur- 
render. It is not our purpose to go minutely through the his- 
tory of these campaigns, which have been so often and so well 
related; and we shall, therefore, content ourselves with such 
extracts as display the character and talents of the writer, or 
contain facts not hitherto generally known. Of the first sort, 
is the description of the battle of the Eutaw Springs; the 
length of which does not prevent our transcribing the whole, 
as it is so much more circumstantial than any account hitherto 
published: 


** The effective force of the hostile armies may be fairly estimated as nearly 
equal, each about two thousand three hundred. A portion of both armies, and 
that too nearly equal, had never as yet been in action; so that in every respect 
‘the state of equality was preserved, ¢xcepting in cavalry, where the advantage, 
both in number and quality, was on our side. 

“The night passed in tranquillity; and, judging from appearances, no occur- 
rence seemed more distant than the sanguinary battle which followed. 

*“‘ Greene advanced at four in the morning, in two cohkumns, with artillery at 
the head of each, lieutenant colonel Lee in his front and lieutenant colonel Wash- 
ington in his rear. 

“While moving with much circumspection, in the well grounded expectation 
that we should fall upon the British picquets unperceived, captain Armstrong, 
conducting the reconnoitring party, communicated to Lee the approach of a body 
ef the enemy. This occurred about eight o'clock in the morning, four miles 
from the British camp. Forwarding this intelligence to the general, and pre- 
suming that the descried foe, consisting of horse and foot, must be the van of the 
enemy, Lee halted, waiting for the approximation of our main body. 

** The legion infantry were drawn up across the road, the cavalry in open wood 
on its right, and Henderson with his corps in thick wood upon its left. Shortly 
the British appeared, following Armstrong. The action opened, and the enemy 


were soon forced in front, while the horse, making a rapid movement under ma 
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about forty taken with their captain; the cavalry, flying in full speed as soon as 
they saw the legion dragoons pressing forward, saved themselves, as did the fo- 
raging party following in the rear, -onsisting of two or three hundred without 
arms.” 

“ Pressing forward, we soon got in view of another body of the enemy, with 
whom the action recommenced. Lieutenant colonel Lee, advising the general of 
this occurrence, requested the support of artillery to counteract that of the ene« 
my now opening. Quickly colonel Williams, adjutant general, brought up captain 
Gains with his two pieces in full gallop, who wilimbering took his part with deei- 
sion and effect. 

“ During this rencontre both armies formed: The American having, as before 
mentioned, moved in two columns, each composed of the corps destined for its 
vespective lines, soon ranged in order of battle. 

‘‘ The North Carolina militia under colonel Malmedy, with that of South Ca- 
volina, led by the brigadiers Marion and Pickens, making the first, and the conti- 
nentals making the second line: lieutenant colonel Campbell with the Virginians 
on the right; brigadier Sumner with the North Carolinians in the centre; and the 
Mary landers, conducted by Williams and Howard, on the left, resting with its 
left flank on the Charleston road. Lee with his legion was charged with the care 
of the right, as was Henderson with his corps with that of the left flank. The ar- 
tillecy, consisting only of two threes and two sixes, commanded by the captains 
Gains and Finn, were disposed, the first with the front and the last with the rear 
line; and Baylor’s regiment of horse, with Kirkwood’s infantry of Delaware, com- 
posed the reserve, led by lieutenant colonel Washington. 

“ The British army was dr wn up in one line, a few hundred paces in front of 
their camp (tents standing) with two separate bodies of infantry and the cavalry 
posted in its rear, ready to be applied as contingencies might point out. 

** The Buffist (third regiment) composed its right, resting with its flank op 
the Charleston road; the remains of several corps, under lieut. colone! Cruger, the 
centre; and the sixty-third and sixty-fourth (veterans) the left. On the Eutaw 
branch, which runs to the British camp, right of the Charleston road, was posted 
major Majoribanks at the head of the light infantry, making one battalion; his 
right on the branch, and his lefi stretching in an oblique line towards the flank of 
the Buffs. This branch issued from a deep ravine, between which and the Bri- 
tish camp was the Charleston road, and between the road and the ravine was a 


trong brick house. ‘The artillery was distributed along the line, a part on the 


* The rooting party, being unarmed, hastened back to the British camp upon 
the first fire, and therefore cseaped. 

{~ This regiment was one of the three which had lately arrived from Ireland, 
and had never before been in action; yet, nevertheless, fought with the most de- 
termined courage. ‘Lhe regiment of Maryland, under lieutenant colonel Howard, 
was opposed to it; and such was the obstinacy with which the contest was main- 
tained, that a number of the soldiers fell transfixed by each other’s bayonet. 
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Charleston road, and another part on the road leading to Roache’s plantation, 
which passed through the enemy’s left wing. 

* The front line of the American army, following close in the rear of the two 
pieces under captain Gains, began now to be felt by the van, who, diverging te 
the right and left, firing obliquely, took post on the flanks agreeably to the orde: 
of battle. 

“The militia advancing with alaerity, the battle beeame warm, convincing 
lieutenant colonel Stuart, unexpected as it appears to have been, that Greene was 
upon him. The fire ran from flank to flank; our line still advancing, and the ene- 
my, adhering to his position, manifesting a determination not to move. 

* The sixty-third and the legion infantry were warmly engaged, when the 
sixty-fourth, with a part of the centre, advanced upon colonel Malmedy, wha 
soon yielding, the suecess was pushed by the enemy’s left, and the militia, after 
a fierce contest, gave way; leaving the corps of Henderson and the legion infantry 
engaged, sullenly falling back. 

* Greene instantly ordered up the centre of the second line under brigadier 
Sumner, to fill the chasm produced by the recession of the miditia, who came 
handsomely into action, ranging with the infantry of the legion and the corps of 
Henderson, both still maintaining the flanks with unyielding energy. The battle 
heing reinstated grew hotter, and the enemy, who had before gained ground, fell 
hack to his first position. Stuart now brought into line the corps of infantry post- 
ed in the rear of his left wing, and directed major Coffin with his cavalry to take 
post on his left; evineing a jealousy of that flank where the woods were open and 
the ground opportune for cavalry, in which we excelled. In this point of the ac- 
tion, lieutenant colonel Henderson received a ball, which stopped his further ex- 
ertion. His corps, however, soon recovered from the effect produced by his fall; 
end, led on by lieutenant colonel Hampton, continuing to act well its part; the 
American line persevered in advance, and the fire became mutually destructive. 
Greene, determining to strike a conclusive blow, brought up the Marvlanders and 
Virginians; when our line became dense, and pressing forward, with a shout, the 
battle raged with redoubled fury. 

“The enemy, sensible that the weight of our foree was bearing upon him, re- 
furned our shout, and sustained himself nobly from right to left. Majoribanks 
now for the first time was put in motion, which heing perceived, lientenant colo- 
nel Washington, with the reserve, was commanded to fall upon him, and at the 
same moment the line was ordered to hold up its fire and to charge with the bayo- 
net. The air again resounded with the shouts of the advancing Americans; the 
enemy answering by pouring ina close and quickly repeated fire. As we drew 
near, heutenant colonel Lee, at the head of his infantry, discerning that we out- 
stretched the cnemy’s line, ordered captainRudolph to fall back with his eompany, 
io gain the enemy’s flank, and to give lima raking fire as soon as he turned it. 
This movement was executed with precision, and had the happiest effect. The 


enemy’s left could not sustain the approaching shock, assailed in front as it was 
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in flank, and it instantly began to give way, which quickly afterwards took place 
along the whole line, in some parts of whieh the hostile ranks contended with the 
bayonet, many individuals of the Marylanders and of the Buffs having been mutu- 
ally transfixed. 

“The conquering troops pressed the advantage they had gained, pursuing the 
foe, and possessed themselves of his carap, which was yielded without a struggle. 
Washington promptly advanced to execute the orders he had received, and made 
a circuit to gain the rear of Majoribanks, preceded by lieutenant Stuart® with the 
leading seetion. As he drew near to the enemy, he found the ground thickly set 
with black jack, and almost impervious to horse. Deranging as was this unlooked 
for obstaele, Washington with his dauntless cavalry forced his way, notwithstand- 
ing the murderous discharge of the enemy, safe behind his covert. Human cou- 
rage could not surmount the obstruction which interposed, or this gallant officer 
with his intrepid corps would have triumphed. Captain Watts, second in come 
mand, fell, pierced with two balls. Lieutenants King and Simmons experienced a 
similar fate; and Washington’s horse being killed, he became entangled in the fall, 
when struggling to extricate himself he was bayoneted and taken. Lieutenant 
Stuart was now dismounted, being severely wounded, and his horse killed close to 
the hostile ranks; nor did a single man of his section escape, some being killed and 
the rest wounded. The gallant young Carlisle, from Alexandria, a cadet in the 
regiment, was killed, and half the corps destroyed; after which the residue was 
drawn off by captain Parsons, assisted by lieutenant Gordon. 

“‘ This repulse took place at the time the British line gave way. Majoribanks, 
although victorious, fell back to cover his flying comrades; and major Sheridan, 
with the Newyork volunteers, judiciously took possession of the brick house, be- 
fore mentioned, for the same purpose; while, withthe same view, major Coffin, 
with the cavalry, placed himself on the left, in an open field west of the Charles- 
ton road. 

“In our pursuit we took three hundred prisoners and two pieces of artillery: 
one taken by captain Radolph, of the legion infantry, and the other by lieutenant 
Duval, of the Maryland line, who was killed—a young officer of the highest pro- 
mise. As soon as we entered the field, Sheridan began to fire from the briek 
house. The left of the legion infantry, led by lieutenant Manning, the nearest to 
the house, followed close upon the enemy still entering it, hoped to foree his way 
before the door could be barred. One of our soldiers actually got half way in, and 
for some minutes a struggle of strength took place—Manning pressing him in, 
and Sheridan forcing him out. The last prevailed, and the door was closed. Here 
eaptain Barry, deputy adjutant general, the brother of the celebrated colonel S. 
Barry, and some few others, were overtaken aud made prisoners. Lieutenant 
colonel Lee, finding his left discomfited in the bold attempt, on the success of 
which much hang, recalled it; and Manning so disposed of his prisoners, by mix- 


* Colonel Philip Stuart, now a member of congress from Maryland. 
VOL. VIII. 4c 
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ing them with his own soldiers, as to return unhurt; the enemy in the house spa. 


ring him rather than risking those with him. 

** At this point of time lieutenant colonel Howard, with a part of his regiment, 
passed through the field towards the head of the ravine, and captain Kirkwood ap- 
peared approaching the house on its right. Majoribanks, though uninjured, con- 
tinued stationary on the enemy’s right, as did Coffin with the cavalry on the left. 
Sheridan, from a few swivels and his musketry, poured his fire in every direction 
without cessation. 

** During this period, Stuart was actively employed in forming his line; diffi- 
cult in itself from the severe battle just fought, and rendered more so by the eon- 
sternation which evidently prevailed. The followers of the army, the w*gons, 
the wounded, the timid, were all hastening towards Charleston; some along the 
road in our view, others through the field back of the road, equally in view; while 
the staff were destroying stores of every kind, especially spirits, which the British 
soldiers sought with avidity. 

** General Greene brought up all his artillery against the house, hoping to ef- 
fect a breach, through which he was determined to force his way; convineed that 
the submission of the enemy in the house gave to him the hostile army. At the 
same moment lieutenant colonel Lee (still on the right) sent for Eggleston and 
his cavalry, for the purpose of striking Coffin, and turning the head of the ravine; 
which point was properly seleeted for the concentration of our force, too much 
scattered by the pursuit, and by the allurements which the enemy’s camp pre- 
sented. Here we commanded the ravine, and might readily break up the incipi- 
ent arrangements of the rallying enemy; here we were sate from the five of the 
house, and here we possessed the Charleston road. While Lee was halted at the 
edge of the wood, impatiently waiting for the arrival of his horse, he saw captain 
Armstrong (the leading efficer for the day) approaching, and not doubting that 
the corps was following, the lieutenant colonel advanced into the field, directing 
Armstrong to follow. 

** He had gone but a little way, when the captain told him that only his section 
was up, having never seen the rest of the corps since its diseomfiture on the left 
some time before. This unlooked for intelligence was not less fatal to the bright 


prospect of personal glory, than it was to the splendid issue of the conflict.* Not 


* When lieutenant colonel Lee took charge of his infantry, general Greene 
was pleased to direct that the cavalry of the legion should be placed at his disposal. 
It accordingly followed, at a safe distance, in the rear of the infantry. 

Being sent for at this crisis (as has been related) only one treop appeared. 
Major Eggleston had been previously ordered into action, and had been foiled, by 
encountering the same sort of obstacle experienced by Washington, as was aiter- 
wards ascertained. 

To this unfortunate and unauthorized order, may be aseribed the turn in this 
day’s battle. Had the legion cavairy been all up at this erisis, Coffin would have 
been cut to pieces, the enemy’s left occupied in force, the route already commen- 
ced compicted, and Stuart would have been deprived, by the change in our posi- 
tion, of the aid derived from the brick house; and his army must in consequence 
have laid down their arms. 
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a single doubt can be entertained, had the cavairy of the legion been in place, as 
it ought to have been, but that Coffin would have been carried, which must have 
been followed by the destruction of the British army. Our infantry were getting 
into order, and several small bodies were sufficiently near to have improved every 
advantage obtained by the cavalry. Howard, with Oldham’s company, had just 
recommenced action between the house and the head of the ravine; and our troops 
on the right were in motion for the same ground, not doubting the destruction of 
Coffin, who only could annoy their flank. The recession of Lee, and the retire- 
ment of Howard, who was at this instant severely wounded, nipped in the bud 
measures of offence in this quarter; while, on the left, the house remained in pos- 
session Of Sheridan, the weight of our metal being too light to effect a breach. 

“ This intermission gave Stuart time to restore his broken line, which being 
accomplished, he instantly advanced, and the action was renewed. It soon ter- 
minated in the enemy's repossession of his camp, followed by our retreat, with 
the loss of two field pieces, and the recovery of one of the two before taken by us. 

“* Satisfied with these advantages, colonel Stuart did not advance further; and 
veneral Greene (after despatching lieutenant colonel Lee with a proposition to 
the British commander, the object of which was to unite with him in burying the 
dead) drew off; persuaded that he had recovered the country, the object in view, 
as well as that a more convenient opportunity for repetition of battle would be 
presented on the enemy’s retreat, which he was convinced could not long be de- 
ferred. 

“ The hattle lasted upwards of three hours, and was fiercely contested, every 
corps in both armies bravely supporting each other. The loss was uncommonly 
great—more than one fifth of the British and one fourth of the American army 
being killed and wounded, as stated in the official returns, which intelligent officers 
of both armies considered short of the real loss sustained. The enemy made six- 
ty prisoners, all wounded—we took about five hundred, including some wounded 
left in his camp by colonel Stuart when he retired. Of six commandants of regi- 
ments bearing continental commissions, Williams and Lee were only unhurt. 
Washington, Howard and Henderson were wounded; and lieutenant colonel 
Campbell, highly respected, beloved and admired, was killed. 

“This excellent officer received a ball in his breast, in the decisive charge 
which broke the British line, while listening to an interrogatory from lieutenant 
tolonel Lee, then on the left of the legion infantry, adjoining the right of the Vir- 
ginians, the post of Campbell. He drepped on the pummel of his saddle speech- 


'ess,* and was borne in the rear by Lee’s orderly dragoon, in whose care he ex- 


* Doctor Ramsay has represented the death of this highly respected officer 
differently, from information which no doubt the doctor accredited. 

But as the writer was personally acquainted with the transaction, he cannot 
refrain from stating it exactly as it happened. The Virginians had begun to fire, 
which was not only against orders, but putin danger Rudolph and his party, then 
turning the enemy’s left. ‘To stop this fire, lieutenant colonel Lee gallopped down 
the line to Campbell. and while speaking to him on the subject, the lieutenant eo~ 
lenel reeeived his wound, of which he soon expired without uttering a word. 
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pired, the moment he was taken from his horse. Many of our officers of every 
grade suffered, militia as well as continentals; among whom was brigadier Pickens, 
who was wounded. 

** The conclusion of this battle was as unexpected to both armies as it was 
mortifying to ours. The splendor which its beginning and progress had shed up. 
on our arms became obscured, and the rich  rize within our grasp was lost. Had 
our cavalry contributed their aid, as heretofore it never failed to do, a British ar- 
my must have surrendered to Greene on the field of battle. But they were un- 
fortunately brought into section under difficulties not to be conquered; one corps 
cut to pieces, and the other dispersed, in effect the same; and the critical moment 
passed, before it concentrated. Had the infantry of the reserve preceded the ca- 
valry of the reserve, Washington would have avoided the unequal contest to which 
he was exposed; and by patiently watching for the crisis, would have fallen upon 
Majoribanks when retiring to shield the enemy’s broken line. Had Eggleston not 
been drawn from his post by orders officiously communicated to that officer as 
from the general, when in truth he never issued such orders, Lee would have 
been joined by his cavalry, ready to inflict the last blow, so clearly within his power. 
Roth these untoward incidents were necessary to stop us from the signal victory 
courting our acceptance, and both occurred. 

“ The honor of the day was claimed by both sides, while the benefits flowing 
from it were by both yielded to the Americans: the first belonged to neither, and 


the last to us.” 


The following account, of the surrender of lord Cornwallis, 
is of a different character: 


** At two o’clock in the evening the British army, led by general O’ Hara, march- 
ed out of its lines, with colors cased, and drums beating a British march. 

“The author was present at this ceremony; and certainly no spectacle could be 
more impressive than the one now exhibited. Valiant troops yielding up their 
arms after fighting in defence of a cause dear to them (because the cause of their 
country ) under a leader, who, throughout the war, in every grade and in every 
situation to which he had been called, appeared the heetor of his host. Battle 


1? 


after battle had he fought; climate after climate had he endured; towns had yield- 
ed to his mandate, posts were abandoned at his approach; armies were conquered 
by his prowess; one nearly exterminated, another chased from the confines of 
South Carolina beyond the Dan into Virginia, and a third severely chastised in 
that state on the shores of James river. But here, even he, in the midst of his 
splendid career, found his conqueror. 

* The road through which they marched was lined with spectators, French 
and American. On one side the commander in chief, surrounded by his suite and 
the American staff, took his station; on the other side, opposite to him, was the 
count de Rochambeau in like manner attended. The captive army approached, 


moving slowly in column with grace and precision. Universal silence was obset- 
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ved amidst the vast concourse, and the utmost decency prevailed: exhibiting in 
demeanor ap awful sense of the vicissitudes of human life, mingled with commi- 
seration for the unhappy. The head of the column approached the commander 
in chief —O’Hara, mistaking the circle, turned to that on his left, for the purpose 
of paying his respects to the commander in chief, and requesting further orders; 
when quickly discovering his error, with much embarrassment in his countenance, 
he flew across the road, and advancing up to Washington, asked pardon for his 
mistake, apologized for the absence of lord Cornwallis, and begged to know his 
further pleasure. The general feeling his embarrassment, relieved it by referring 
him with much politeness to general Lincoln for his government. Returning to 
the head of the column, it again moved under the guidance of Lincoln to the field 
selected for the conclusion of the ceremony. 

“Every eye was turned, searching for the British commander in chief, anxious 
to look at that man, heretofore so much the object of their dread. All were dis- 
appointed, Cornwallis held himself back from the humiliating scene: obeying 
sensations which his great character ought to have stifled. He had been unfortu- 
nate, not from any false step or deficiency of exertion on his part, but from the 
infatuated policy of his superior, aud the united power of his enemy, brought to 
bear upon him alone. There was nothing with which he could reproach himself; 
there was nothing with which he could reproach his brave and faithful army: why 
not then appear at its head in the day of misfortune, as he had always done in the 
day of triumph? The British general in this mstance deviated from his usual line 


. . . . . “n° 9 
of conduct, dimming the splendor of his long and brilliant career. 


Among the facts of a peculiarly interesting character, is the 
following, contained in a note to that part of the text mentioning 


that lieutenant colone! Hamilton commanded the van of the at- 
tack on the enemy’s redoubt at Yorktown: 


* An unhappy difference bad occurred in the transaction of business between 
the general and his much respected aid, which produced the latter’s withdraw 
from his family. A few days preceding this period, Hamilton had been engaged 
all the morning in copying some despatches, which the general, when about te 
take his usual rounds, directed him to forward as soon as finished. 

** Washington finding on his return the despatches on the table, renewed his 
directions in expressions indicating his surprise at the delay; and again leaving his 
apartment, found, when he returned, the despatches where he had leftthem. At 
this time Hamilton had gone out in search of the courier, who had been long 
waiting, when accidentally he met the marquis La Fayette, who seizing him by 
the button (as was the habit of this zealous nobleman) engaged him in conversa- 
tion; which being continued with the marquis’s usual earnestness, dismissed from 
Hamilton’s mind for some minutes the object in view. At length breaking off 
trom the marquis he reached the courier, and directed him to come forward to 


receive his charge and orders. Returning he found the general seated by the ta- 
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ble, on which lay the despatches. The moment he appeared, Washington, with 
warmth and sternness, chided him for the delay; to which Hemilton mildly re. 
plied, stating the cause; when the general, rather irritated than mollified, sternly 
rebuked him. To this Hamilton answered, ‘If your excellency thinks proper 
thus to address me, it is time for me to leave you.%@ He proceeded to the table, 
took up the despatch, sent off the express, packed up his baggage, and quitted 
headquarters. 

** Although Washington took no measures to restore him to his family, yet he 
treated him with the highest respect; giving to him the command of a regiment of 
light infantry, which now formed a part of La Fayette’s corps. 

** In the arrangements for the assault of the redoubt, La Fayette had given his 
van to his own aid-de-camp, lieutenant colonel Gimat; but it being Hamilton’s 
tour of duty, he remonstrated to the marquis upon the injustice of such prefer- 
ence. La Fayette excused himself by saying, that the arrangements made had 
been sanctioned by the commander in chief, and could not be changed by him. 
This no doubt was true; but Washington did not know that any officer had been 
called to command out of tour. 

** Hamilton, always true to the feelings of honor and independence, repelled 
this answer, and left the marquis, announcing his determination to appeal to head- 
quarters. This he accordingly did do, in a spirited and manly letter. Washing- 
ton, incapable of injustice, sent for the marquis, and inquiring into the fact, found 
that the tour of duty belonging to Hamilton had been given to Gimat. He in- 
stantly directed the marquis to reinstate Hamilton, who consequently was put at 
the head of the van, which he conducted so advantageously to the service and so 
honorably to himself. 

“This anecdote was communicated to the writer by lieutenant colonel Hamil- 


ton, during the siege of Yorktown.” 


But the most satisfactory light in which we regard the me- 
moirs of colonel Lee, is the use to which they may be applied, in 
diffusing more correct notions of our military policy, than have 
hitherto prevailed among us. It is difficult, indeed, by any per- 
version of facts, or any idle declamation, to obscure the splendid 
glory of the soldiers of the revolution. Butit is the misfortune 
as well as the folly of the present day, to look at the result only 
of that great struggle, without profiting by the admirable lessons 
which the errors of our enemies, as well as of ourselves, pre- 
sent at every page of the revolution. Because the contest be- 
tween this country and Great Britain ended successfully, we are 
content to think, that having grown older we have grown strong- 
er—that it is, of course, useless to make mere preparations than 
our ancestors did—and thus we advance, sure of committing the 
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same faults, and equally * the same good fortune to extri- 
cate us fromthem. In th lreaming confidence, we forget, that 
although positively stronger, we are, in fact, relatively weaker; 
because, while other nations have advanced, we are, at least, sta- 
tionary in the means of defence. We forget, also, what is more 
to our present purpose, that the war of the revolution was short- 
ened by the mistakes of the enemy, and prolonged by our own— 
that we owe much to fortune—something to foreign assistance— 
and that a nation is unworthy of her freedom, if she neglects the 








best preparation to defend it. Of the character of our adversa- 
ries, colonei Lee gives his sentiments in a manner equally forci- 
ble and just: 


** Sir Henry Clinton was, like most of the generals who appeared in this war, 
cood, but not great. He was an active, zealous, honorable, well bred soldier; but 
Heaven had not touched his mind with its etherial spark. He could not soar above 
the ordinary level; and though calculated to shine in a seeondary sphere, was sure 
to twinkle in the highest station. When presidents, kings, or emperors confide 
armies to soldiers of common minds, they ought not to be surprised at the disas- 
ters which follow. The war found general Gage in chief command in America; 
eonfessedly better fitted for peace. He was changed for sir William Howe, who, 
after two campaigns, was withdrawn, or withdrew. Sir Henry Clinton succeeded; 
and when peace became assured, sir Guy Carleton, afterwards lord Dorchester, 
took his place. By a strange fatality the soldier best qualified for the arduous du- 
ties of War, was reserved to conduct the scenes of returning peace. This general 
was, and had been for many years, governor of Canada. He defended Quebee 
against Montgomery; where he gave strong indications of a superior mind by his 
use of victory. Instead of detaining his enemy (fellow subjects, as he called them) 
in prison ships; committing them to the discretion of mercenary commissaries for 
food and fuel, and to military bailiffs for safe keeping, Carleton paroled the officers, 
expressing his regret that they should have been induced to maintain a cause 
wrong in principle, and fatal to its abettors in issue; and sent home the privates, 
giving to all every requisite aid for their comfortable return, enjoining them never 
to take up arms a second time against their sovereign; as thereby they would for- 
feit the security and comfort which he had presented, as well as violate their own 
peace of mind, by cancelling a contract founded in the confidence of their truth.” 

“ The effect of such policy was powerful. General Greene, from whom the 
information is derived, expressed his conviction that the kindness of Carleton was 
more to be dreaded than the bayonet of Howe; and mentioned as an undeniable 
faet, that in the various districts to which our captured troops returned, not ex- 
cepting the faithful state of Connecticut, the impressions made by the relation ef 


the treatment experienced from him, produced a lasting and unpropitious effeet. 
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** Here is exhibited deep knowledge of = heart—the ground work of 
greatness in the art of war. When we add 








€ honorable display of patriotism 
evinced by the same officer, in his support of the expedition under lieutenant ge- 
neral Burgoyne, intruded by the minister into an important command which the 
governor of Canada had a right to expect, and subjoin that when a colonel at the 
head of a regiment in the army under Wolfe, before Quebec, he was the only offi- 
eer of that grade entrusted by that great captain with a separate command, Ame- 
rica may justly rejoice in the misapplication of such talents, and Great Britain as 
truly lament the infatuation of her rulers, who overlooked a leader of such high 


promise.” 
And again: 


** In the whole course of the American war, there seems to have been a sys- 
tematic sacrifice of time by the British generals, excepting where lord Cornwallis 
commanded. Ido not recollect any operations wherein the British resorted to 
forced marches. Washington, in 1776, was hurried through the Jerseys. Upon 
this occasion lord Cornwallis was the operating general; and we all remember how 
he pushed Morgan, and afterwards Greene, in the Carolinas. The delay of sir 
Henry Clinton in this short march of thirty miles is inexplicable, unless from ha- 
bit, or from a wish to induce the American general to shut himself up in Charles- 
ton.” 


The mistakes of general Gates, and other officers, in the 
Southern army—the deficient arrangements of the commissa- 
riat—the want of maps, and knowledge of the topography of the 
country, and other smaller defects, are noticed and censured with 
equal severity. But the great and radical vice in our modes of 
thinking on military matters, is the reliance which we are dis- 
posed to place on the militia—a confidence which the whole his- 
tory of the revolution, and the testimony of the most distinguish- 
ed officers, ought to impair, if not totally destroy. 


“© Whenever (says col. Lee) the commitment of our militia in battle with re 
gulars occurs, the heart of the writer is rent with painful emotions; knowing, as 
he does, the waste of life resulting from the stupid, cruel policy. Can there be 
any system devised by the wit of man, more the compound of inhumanity, of 
murder, and of waste of resources? Ought any government to be respected, 
which, when peace permits substitution of a better system, neglects to avail itself 
of the opportunity? Was a father to put his son, with his small-sword drawn for 
the first time, against an experienced swordsman, would not his neighbours ex- 
claim, murderer! vile murderer! Just so acts the government; and yet our pa- 
rents are all satisfied; although, whenever war takes place, their sons are to be led 
to the altar of blood. Dreadful apathy! shocking coldness to our progeny!” 
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; And again: 
i} 
F “ Convinced as Iam, that a government is the murderer of its citizens, which 
. sends them to the field uninformed and untaught, where they are to meet men of 
re the same age and strength, mechanized by education and discipline for battle, I 
. cannot withhold my denunciation of its wickedness and folly; much as I applaud, 
os aud must ever applaud, those instances, like the ene before us, of armed citizens 
. rying with our best soldiers in the first duty of man to his country.” 
Th 
It is, indeed, a lesson, worth the sufferings of the war, to have 
ascertained the want of energy and character, which is almost in- 
separable from that species of force; and how often the employ- 
4 ment of it, hurried the American cause to the verge of ruin. 
a If ever there was a cause more emphatically the cause of the 
2 militia, it was ours. We were, in the first instance, contending 
= for popular rights; and, at last, combating for our fire sides, 
ir against an invading enemy. ‘There was, therefore, every thing 
- to operate on the feelings, and stimulate the valour of the militia. 
“ Yet, after the first gallant stand, at Breed’s hill, it would not be 
dificult to decide, that the militia were quite as injurious as they 
e were beneficial to the public service. “I solemnly declare,” 
\- says Gen. Washington, “I never was witness, to a single instance, 
e | that can countenance an opinion, of militia or raw troops being 
h fit for the real business of fighting. I have found them useful 4 
of as light parties, to skirmish in the woods; but incapable of ma- | 
5° king, or sustaining, a serious attack. This firmness is only ac- 
S- quired by habits of discipline, and service.’’ It was this loose, 
\- irregular composition of the army, which prevented the acquisi- 
tion of Canada, by making Montgomery attempt what was be- 
‘ yond his force, rather than see himself abandoned by his army. 
‘ After the battle of Long island, ‘‘ the militia,” says Ramsay, 
be “ran off by companies.”? The militia gave way, in disorder, before 
of the first fire of the British at Princeton, and nearly occasioned 
d, the death of Washington, in attempting to rally them. They ’ 
. fied, at the first fire, before an inferior force, at Briar creek, 
c when general Ash nominally commanded them. They threw 
* away their arms, and fled in a body, on the first fire, at the battle 
ed of Camden. They gave way at the Cowpens—and, before a sin- 


gle man of them had been killed or wounded, they took to flight - 
VOL, VIII. 4D 
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at the battle of Guilford. It is, therefore, not merely a careless 
improvidence, it is throwing away all the advantages of historical 
knowledge, to declaim, as we are in the habit of doing, on the 
valour of our armies, whilst we neglect the only precautions which 
can ensure them success or distinction. 

We have already observed, that in every thing, except the 
style, these memoirs are superior to those of Tarleton. The 
manner of the latter partakes more of the temperate gravity of 
history; whilst that of colonel Lee, though bold and strong, is 
very often redundant and rhetorical, and fitter for an oration 
than an historical composition. It would, indeed, seem as if 
these competitors had exchanged styles; for the memoirs of Lec 
are written rather in the dashing manner of Tarleton, whilst 
Larleton’s mode of writing would suit better the calm and his- 
torical matter of Lee’s volumes. Our meaning will be best ex- 
plained by specimens like the following, taken at random, which 
are much too inflated: 


* These soldier-like reflections determined this gallant officer to rely solely up- 
on his inferior force, which he directed to resume its original disposition, assign- 
ing his entire corps to that part of the works heretofore contracted to fit his 
strength; nor could the persevering solicitations of lieutenant colonel Simms, se- 
conded by the anxious wishes of his troops, shake the fixed resolve of Greene 

“ Disappointed in his sought participation of the terrific confict impending, 
this zealous officer hastened to his destined post, to share with the commandant of 
Mud island the dangers of his arduous and mamentous struggle. 

** Filing off through the postern gate of the fort, he embarked in boats prepa- 


red to trausport his detachment to the island.” —vol. 1. p. 35. 
Thus, also: 


* The terrible conflict became more and more desperate. Not the tremen- 
dous fire from Province island and the heights of Schuy!kill, not the thunder 
from the hostile fleet, nor the probable sudden cooperation of the army down the 
river, could damp the keen and soaring courage of Thayer. Cool and discrimi: 
nating amidst surrounding dangers, he held safe the great stake committed to his 
kill and valor.”—p. 42. 


And again—An officer was despatched “to gain our rear by 
moving occultly along the accidentally discovered path.”’—vol. |. 
p. 69. And, Washington is represented, as “ patiently watching 
the opportune moment to strike the meditated blow.—ib. p. 26. 
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Besides these, we are sorry to perceive a multitude of new 
words, which have neither authority nor elegance to recommend 
them. Thus, we have “a renewal of amity with Great Britain 
with preferential commercial intercourse.’”? Howe’s conduct is 
‘examined with scrutinous eyes,’—and some one’s “ progress 
is subject to interception.” “A retreat was effectible;” and the 
qithdraw of troops is again and again repeated. Then, too, the 
author uses such colloquialisms, as, that an officer “ saw himself 
gone,” if he could not extricate himself, &c.—and, Tarleton 
“drove at” the enemy. 

With regard to his facts, we do not perceive any inaccuracy, 
except a small error in reporting general Lee’s expression to 
veneral Gates (vol. 1. p.224) which, as we have understood it 
was: * Take care that your northern laurels are not turned into 
southern cypress.” 

But, notwithstanding these slight and subordinate imperfec- 
tions, we cannot close the work before us, without expressing 
our thanks to the author, for the high gratification which he has 
afforded us, and the rich addition which he has made to our mi- 
litary annals. 


+" 


Sketehes, historical and descriptive of Louisiana. By major Amos Stoddard, mem, 
ber of the U. S. M. P.S. and of the New-York historical society. 1 vol. Sve. 


Mathew Carev. 


Louisiana is a country, the geography of which we knew as 
little a few years ago, as of the farfamed fields of Arcady describ- 
ed by the poets. The map presented us with nothing but a drea- 
ry vacancy, and we almost regarded the region west of the Mis- 
sissippi as a spot interdicted by nature to the researches of man. 
We have lived to see the day when the torch of adventurous 
enterprise has penetrated the glooms of this wilderness, and 
brought to our view rivers and mountains hitherto concealed 
from civilized man, probably since the date of creation. This 
extensive region becomes every hour more important. The 
convulsed situation of the world, the outrages now perpetrating 
on the European continent, have induced the wretched outcasts 
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from their families and their homes, to court the society and pro- 
tection of the savage tribes they once dreaded, and to finda refuge 
fromjthe barbarities they have suffered, which barbarities have de- 
prived the tomahawk of its terrors: So mysteriously has di- 
vine Providence, in all ages, led the arts and sciences, the com- 
forts and graces of social life, amidst the recesses of savage 
beasts, and savage men; and tamed to the hand of cultivation, the 
barren and howling wilderness. America is once more destined 
to become the asylum of oppressed humanity, exiled from the 
shores of Europe. This state of things has lent to philosophy, 
no less than to mercantile speculation, a laudable curiosity to 
explore those gloomy wilds and sullen mountains, where nature 
seemed to have retired for repose, and to have sought an asy- 
lum from the persecutions of art. The author of this work, 
which he modestly denominates Sketches, historical and descrip- 
tive, of Louisiana, introduces himself to our notice with an apo- 
logy that, “ during its progress, he was wholly secluded from the 
literary world, and the aid of literary friends; destitute of books, 
and most of the time afflicted with the endemics of the climate. 
This (he continues) will, in some measure, account for occasi- 
sonal aberrations of manner and style, imputable, in part, per- 
haps, to the rugged service of eighteen years in the tented 
field.” The volume is divided into fourteen chapters, compre- 
hending the history of Louisiana, and the Floridas; their geogra- 
phy, government, laws, commerce, and manufactures, learning 








and religion. The character of the Louisianians, the state of 
slavery amongst them, the antiquities, the rivers, and mineral 
riches of that country; a description of the aborigines, and the 
arguments in favour of the conjecture that this country was set- 
tled by emigration from Wales, anterior to the discovery of Co- 
lumbus, conclude the volume. In the first chapter, the author 
considers, somewhat at large, the various and conflicting claims 
between France and Spain to the honour of discovery, and pow- 
erfully advocates the pretensions of the Spaniards. He then 
enters into a history of the scanty portions of emigration, which 
were detached from both those great and powerful kingdoms, 
inheriting all the jealousies of their parent states, which their 
common danger, from the natives, served to aggravate instead 
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of subduing Unworthy, and in fact unconscious of the civili- 
zed blessings which they finally led into the midst of this 
wilderness, they attempted first to overreach the natives by tam- 
pering with and betraying their simplicity, and then to use them 
as instruments for the destruction of their rivals. Meanwhile 
the natives thus alternately flattered and betrayed by both, re- 
carded both with abhorrence; and being now disciplined to de- 
ception, practised all those arts against their masters, of which 
they were formerly the victims. Sometimes they were so suc- 
cessful in these artifices, that they exterminated whole settle- 
ments, and left nothing but smoking brands, and heaps of moul- 
dering ashes, to mark the spet where civilisation was planted. 
In short, fraud, hypocrisy, and all the vices of the courts in 
which these rival emigrants were brought up, were here prac- 
tised, on a narrower scale, and the Spaniards, particularly, re- 
acted in North America the self same enormities they had once 
perpetrated inthe South. The natives, at length, began to un- 
derstand the character of their invaders, and with what success 
they retorted upon them their own arts, is evident from the fol- 


lowing anecdote: 


** Florida was now of sufficient importance to attract the notice of the crown. 
francis de Geray obtained the first grant or patent of that country about the year 
i524; but he did not long survive this mark of favor, and was succeeded by de Al- 
lvon, who visited his province. 

The Spaniards for some time were confounded at the vigorous opposition of 
the natives; they did not perceive, that the inhabitants of the continent were 
more resolute and hardy, more independent and lofty in their sentiments, thar 
those of the islands, whom they had enslaved. They at last concluded, that the 
country abounded in the precious metals, and that the natives were possessed of 
immense wealth, which they were determined to defend with their lives: On no 
other principle were they able to account for the numerous obstacles opposed to 
their progress. These conceits served to swell their prospects, and to urge them 
on to new exertions. Accordingly in 1528, Pamphilo Narvaez, on whom the 
province had devolved, landed in Florida with a considerable body of Spaniards. 
The Indians made use of a stratagem to draw them into the interior. They pre- 
sented some gold to them, and at the same time intimated, that this treasure 
abounded in the Appalachian mountains. The Spaniards marched directly inte 
the wilderness, extremely delighted with the prospects before them. But how 
sreat was their surprise, when they found themselves in an ambuseade, and vige- 
rously attacked by several nations! The contest was long and bloody. Narvaer. 
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perished with many of his men. The remainder attempted to regain their ships. 





Their provisions were soon expended, which reduced them to the painful neces 






sity of feeding on the carcasses of their dead companions.” 






Other instances are likewise too remarkable to pass without 





notice. 





“ M. de Chopart, the Commandant of Fort Rosalie, had been guilty of suel, 






repeated acis of injustice, as to render an investigation of his conduct indispensa 






ble; and for this purpose he was ordered to New Orleans. This event excited 






? oat . . . ° . . 
Bal much joy among the Indians, but it was of short duration: That officer appear- 










Pi. ed before M. Perier, who at that time administered the government, and found 










means to justify his proceedings in such a manner as to be re-instated in his com- 
mand. On his return to his post he couceived himself at liberty to indulge his 
malice against the Indians; partly on account of the trouble they had given him, 


but much more on account of the satisfaction manifested by them at the prospects 
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of his disgrace. As some gratification to his spite, he sudeenly resolved to build 


= 





a town on the site of the village of the White Apple,* ** which covered a square 


ree 





of about three miles in extent.” Accordingly he sent for the Sun, or Chief, of 






at that village, and directed him to clear the huts, and to plant themselves in some 












other place. ‘The Chief replied, perhaps rather hastily, “ that their ancestors 





** had lived there for many ages, and that it was good for their descendants to o 
bof ** cupy the same ground.” This noble and dignified language served only to ex- 
asperate the haughty commandant, and to extort from him the declaration, “ thu 


** unless the village was abandoned in a few days, the inhabitants of it should re 


Pt Pot aS 


“ nent of their obstinacy.” The Chief then retired to consult the old men, and 
to hold a council. As a bloody confliet was inevitable, the Indians resorted to 
such expedients as were calculated to gain time. They wished to ereate an ii 

dissoluble union among themselves, and to devise means adequate to the end 
one of these was the assistance of their allies, which they deemed of infinite im- 
portance. They therefore represented to M. de Chopart, “ that their corn had 
** just come out of the ground, that their hens were laying their eves, and that to 


*€ abandon their village at that time would prove as injurious to the French as to 





* themselves.” M.de Chopart treated these reasons with disdain; and menaced 






be immediate destruction, unless his desires were gratified. Ihe Indians in general 






Pit are fruitful of expedients; and the Natchez, who were well acquainted with the 






avaricious disposition of their adversary, at last resorted to one, which for a while 






suspended his wrath. They obtained permission to remain in their own house 






till after harvest, on condition, that each hut should pay him a fowl and a basket 








of corn. 








* This village was situated about twelve miles below the present city of 
Natchez, and nearly three miles to the eastward of the Mississippi; on the site ot 
which is the seat of the late col. Anthony Hutchings. Not a vestige of Indian in 

dustry now remains, except a few moants. 
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During this short interval the Natchez frequently and privately assembled in 
council, and a plan of operations was carefully concerted. ‘They unanimously re- 
solved to make one great effort to preserve their independence, and to defend the 
tombs of their fathers. ‘hey proeeeded with caution, and omitted nothing to en- 
sure success. ‘They invited the Chickasaws to share in the arduous enterprize; 
put by a strange fatality, occasioned by the treachery of one of their own women, 
the latter were deceived as to the time of the intended blow, and therefore did 
not arrive in season to participate in the struggle. The massacre of all the 
French was what they had in view, and it was concluded to commence the work 
at the time of presenting the tribute of corn and fowls. Notwithstanding all their 
precaution, and the inducement each one had to observe inviolable secrecy, yet 
one of their chief women suspected the plot; and either offended at the seclusion 
of her sex, at least of one of her rank, froma knowledge of it, or influenced by 
private attachment, communicated her suspicions to some soldiers and others. 
Even just before the fatal catastrophe, M. de Chopart was cautioned to be on his 
guard; but his evil genius led him to disregard the admonitions given him, to pu 
nish those who prognosticated danger, and to repose himself in criminal security, 

Atlength the fatal period arrived, when the vengeance of the injured and 
viudietive Savages was to burst on the devoted heads of the French. Near the 

lose of the last day of November 1729, the grand Sun, with some warriors, re- 
paired to the Fort with the tribute of corn and fowls agreed on. ‘They seized the 
gate and other passages, and the soldiers were instantly deprived of the means of 
dcfence. Such wag their number, and so weil distributed, that opposition was 
van. Other parties repaired to their appointed rendezvous, and the houses of 
the French about the country were filled with them. The massacre was general 
among the men; the slaves, and some of the women and children were spared. 
Ihe ehiets and warriors, disdaining to stain their hands with the blood of M. de 
Chopart, he fell by one of the meanest of the Indians. This settlement contained 
about seven hundred French, and very few of them escaped to carry the dread- 
ful tidings to the eapital. The forts and Settlements at the Yazous and Washita 
shared the same fate. Thus these extensive possessions of the French, which 
were gradually progressing to maturity, and the most wealthy of any in the colo- 
ny, presented a melancholy picture. ‘They were first plundered, and then es- 
posed tothe flames.” 

** While the French were ia possession of the country, they built several forts 
The one at Kaskaskia is almost wholly destroyed. ‘They also had one on the 
Ohio, about thirty six miles from the Mississippi; the Indians laid a curious stra- 
tegem to take it, and it answered their purpose. A number of them appeared in 
the day time on the opposite side of the river, each of whom was covered with 
a bear skin, and walked on all fours. The French supposed them to be bears, 
and a party erossed the river in pursuit of them. The remainder of the troops 
left their quarters, and resorted to the bank of the river in front of the garrison 
to observe the sport. In the mean time a large body of warriors, who were con- 
sealed in the woods near by, came silently up behind the fort, and entered it 
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without opposition, and very few of the French escaped the carnage. They after 





wards built another fort on the same ground, and called it Massac in memory of 
this disastrous event; and it retains this name to the present time.” 


But these gleams of savage success were only partial and 
intermittent. These characters have one quality, in common, 
that will ever prevent various tribes from acting in concert, mu- 
tuality of distrust. This may easily be brought to aid the de- 
signs of exterminating civilisation, and the tomahawk, in such 
instances, supercedes the necessity of the musekt. It isa plea- 
sant and delightful occupation to trace the manners and ha- 
bits of savage man, and to compare them with ourown. Sur- 
rounded, as we are, with the blessings and comforts of civalized 
life, we can only learn to estimate them properly by contrasting 
them with what savages are, and what we might have been. In 
the following sketch we observe a specimen of Indian coquetry; 
and, what appears not a little whimsical, not practised by the 
sex to whom that appellation seems, of right, to appertain. 


“The ceremonies of courtship and marriage are by no means uniform; they 
are somewhat singular among the Indians onthe east side of the Mississippi. 
When a young man is desirous of obtaining any particular female for his wife, lic 
explains his intentions either to her real or adopted uncle. The bargain once com- 
pleted, and the preliminaries settled, the groom builds himself a fire or hut separate 
from the rest; andin the evening commences playing on an instrument, something 
in the form of a whistle. ‘The bride advances slowly behind him, and tickles his 
nose with a leaf or blade of grass. He starts as from a profound reverie, and mani- 
fests great surprise, while she leaps into the dark, and indulges a kind of tittering 
laugh. ‘This farce is frequently repeated, till at length the groom wraps himself 
in his blanket, lays dewn, and pretends to be in a sound sleep. ‘The bride silently 
approaches his feet, and tickles them, and he is again awaked to a seeming sur- 
prise. She makes her escape as before. Uhis is also frequently repeated, till the 
fire becomes extinguished, and the Indians have retired to rest, when she silently 


lays herself down by the side of her husband.” 


The principles of religion, inherited by these rude sons o! 
nature, bear a striking affinity to those entertained alike by civi- 
lized and savage man, unenlightened by the beams of revela- 
tion. Writers, and our author among the rest, employs this a5 
an argument to prove their descendancy from civilized men; but 
we believe the fact too equivocal. We should rather incline 
to account for this seeming phenomenon in another manner. 
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There are certain evils in the elements from which all the 











guards of civilized life afford but a partial security. We are ne- 
ver absolutely free from the devastations of thunder, fire, water, 
and wind, whetever mode may be adopted for prevention. The 
children of the wilderness feel all the force of such calamities. 
A power is in motion which they are incapable of resisting, and 
nothing is more natural than that the sufferers should suppose 
that some invisible agent was near, where so much force has been 
exerted. This being presents himself to their terrified imagina- 
tion in the character of an evil spirit, whose hostile malignity is 
inferred from the injury they suffer. After they have once im- 
bibed this belief, the reverse of this principle seems to follow, 
of course. Ifa malignant spirit dwells in a tempest, a propi- 
tious one may be supposed in toreside in the calm sky and exhili- 
rating gale. Thus they embody their own pleasures and 
their pains, and worship under the character of deities. 


** The Indians believe in the existence of good and evils pirits, which roam, un- 
perceived, the regions of the air; and this belief is general from Greenland to Pata- 
vonia. Henee on occasions of importance, they endea\ our todeprecate the wrath 
of the one, and to invoke the propitious smiles of the other. This ceremony is 
performed by their physicians, who are also their priests or jugglers, it consists 
of a variety of grimaces and contortions; and in their profound reveries, they are 
supposed to conversewith the spirits. Almost the same methods are pursued by 
ome in the cure of those diseases, which have baffled their medical skill. The 

‘ore northern Indians practise incantations and charms; while those in more tem- 
verate climates much oftener trust to the efficacy of medicinal plants. In all 
these oceult attempts, the jugglers are expert in their tricks, and usually perform 
them in a naked and exposed posture. Hearne saw one pretend to swallow a bay- 
onet, the hilt of which only appeared out of the mouth. Another made an attempt 
to swallow a broad piece of wood, as large as a barrel stave, and shaped like it, one 
end of which was exposed in the same manner. Both of them walked about among 
the spectators with the articles apparent.y in their throats; nor was it in the pow- 
er of Hearne to detect the deception. The author of these sketches has seen an 
Osage juggler swallow an arrow, eighteen inches long, and there was no deception 
in this instance. 

The Indians have likewise much faith in dreams, by which they pretend to 
the knowledge of future events; nor are they less sanguine in their prognostica- 
tions, grounded on certain occurrences in their wakeful moments. An Loway chief 


who accompanied the author of these sketches to the seat of government in No: 
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vember, 1805, was possessed of a very curious kind of shell, in which he carried 
his tobacco. In Kentucky a citizen took a fancy to it, and requested it of him. He 
readily parted with it; after which he turned round, and addressed his companions 
thus: “have given away my tobacco shell, and this circumstance puts me ir 
** mind that I shall die in a few days.” Four days afterwards he expired without 
any apparent previous indispositions except a hard struggle for about an hour, whik 
in{the agonies of death.” 

The number of live stock possessed by those living in the 
vicinity of a wilderness, abounding in such animals, is calculated 
to excite surprise, and even stubborn incredulity, unless 
this fact is previously explained. We must further re- 
member, that the wealth of a farmer does not consist in the 
abundance of his live stock, but in finding a ready market for such 
eomimodities. Amanmay thus, withall the means of acquiring opu- 
lence, be, comparatively, poor; or, in other words, be destitute of 
the necessaries of life, for which he is incapable of bartering 
the superfluity on his hands. Wath these explanations, the 
following passage will not be deemed incredible. 

** The country produces all the substantial provisions of life in abundance; pat 
ticularly mutton, fowls, beef, pork, butter, and cheese. It is common for a far 
mer to own from a hundred to a hundred and fitty head of cattle, and as many 
swine; nor ought this to be deemed extraordinary, when it is considered, that the 
rearing of them is productive of very little expense and trouble. The former 
in summer subsist on the grass with which the country is covered; and in the 
winter they retire to the bottoms, where they find plenty of cane and rushes. 
The latter subsist on the mast found in the woods: and hence both the eattle and 
swine keep fat most of the year. No hay is necessary, except for such cows and 
horses as are stabled, and plenty of this is always to be obtained in the proper 
season from the prairies. The high grounds are seldom so thickly covered with 
wood as to prevent the growth of grass. ‘They exhibit more the appearance ot 
extensive meadows than of rude and gloomy forests. In 1803 large quantities ot 
beef were sold for three dollars per hundred, and some for fifty cents less; but 
since that period the price has gradually risen. When a farmer has an inclina- 
tion to export a quantity of beef aud pork, he carrics his barrels and salt into the 
woods, and with his rifle he kills his cattle and swine, and packs away the meat 
ready for market. The same practice is followed in most other parts of the wes- 
tern country. Considerable quantities of butter and cheese are also made for ex- 
portation, though the latter is of an inferior quality. In a country so fertile, and 
so well adapted to the raising of cattle and swine, the inhabitants have it in their 
power to live as they please, and to become opulent with litte labour. The great- 
est inconvenience they suffer is from the want of ready markets in their neigh- 


hourhood. The custom of exporting the surplus produce to New Orleans is not 
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general. The raw materials and surplus produce of an interior country most 


usually pass into the hands of traders and merchants, and are by them exported. 


I'his practice has not obtained in Upper Louisiana, where men of this description 
mostly receive peltries, lead, and salt, in exchange for their goods Hence the 
neef and pork, and other surplus items of provisions, as well as raw materials, 


- 
are mostly conveyed to New Orleans by the original. owners.” 


With regard to the tumuli, or ancient fortifications, which 
have been a vexata guestio amongst antiquarians on both sides 
of the Atlantic, it may probably be found that the facts them- 
selves have not as yet been stated with sufficient perspicuity to 
admit of conclusive results. Trees are stated, by some ac- 
counts, to have grown within these enclosures, that indicate these 
fortifications to have been four hundred years in existence. Be- 
fore we arrive at a conclusion so broad, the specific character of 
these trees should be stated. This period may extend beyond 
the natural life of the tree, and, at ali events, their growing 
within these fortifications may only prove, that they were deeme 
ed a security to the garrison, and the best mode of defending 
themselves against a foe accustomed to that species of fighting, 
if compelled to surrender their outworks. These remarks, 
however, do not apply tothe author of the foregoing sketches, 
for he broadly states the fact, that in the centre of one of these 
fortifications is a large mount of a conical figure, nearly seven- 
teen feethigh,on the summit of which are five or six large trees. 
Indeed, he continues, on the lines of this extensive fortification 
(a space including twenty acres) the trees are as large as those 
of the adjacent forest. We regret, therefore, that the quality 
of these trees had not been ascertained, and their size more parti- 
cularly designated, as that would form some probable data in 
this interesting inquiry. Arguments drawn from the size of 
these fortifications are too inconclusive to prove that the colo- 
ny by whom they were raised were numerous, on the presump- 
tion that they would require many hands to man the ramparts. 
The builders may have calculated on the settlement of an extensive 
colony at these places, and have built their outworks founded on 
the presumption of their future growth and prosperity. They may 
have been erected with a view to attempt the civilisation of the 
Indians, to teach them the modern mode of defending them- 
selves in case of an attack from their savage neighbours, in op- 
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position to their rambling and excursive mode of assault and de- 
fence. This might have been done in the hope that they 
would thus acquire their confidence and commerce; there might 
have been several tribes of friendly Indians whom the emi- 
grants thus attempted to teach the art of modern warfare; and 
the chain of these fortifications might thus be accounted for. 
The emigrants themselves may have been coniparatively few, 
and have resided with the natives, in the hope that their pre- 
cept and example might be obeyed and pursued. ‘To connect 
these with uncertain Welch traditions ci the voyage of Madoc, 
preserved only in the rude, uncouth, and, in all probability, fic- 
titioustales of their bards: or to ascend still higher into antiquity, 
and from an isolated passage of Dioderus Siculus, importing 
that a colony of Pheenicians had sailed, and landed somewhere, 
about the time of Julius Czsar; both of which events must have 
happened before the invention of the compass, seem admissions 
too large for the fact on which they rest. The existence of a 
salt mountain has excited much discussion, and more ridicule, 
in our public prints; andsome may probably be disposed to pay 
no better compliment to the present cxtract. Our respect for 
the author induces us to belicye, that the fact of his having seen 
specimens of salt of this quality, 1s not produced as decisive 
evidence of the existence of the salt prairie that he mentions. 
“* Near the sowrce of one of the casterly branches of the Arkansas, and in a west- 
erly direction from the Osage villages, is situated what is called the salt prairie. 
This is annually visited by some of our traders. Two of the most respeetable 
characters in the country have repeatedly visited it, and made themselves fully 
acquainted with every partic ilar concerning it. This prairie, according to them, 
is about twenty five miles diameter (others say nearly forty) composed of a dark 
coloured indurated sand, free from herbage; and surrounded by lofty hiils. As 
soon as the heat of the sun begins to exhale the moisture of the sand,a thin coat of 
salt is gradually formed on the surface, ‘The quantity of salt thus produced whol- 
ly depends on the degrees of heat; and frequently during the hottest days in sum- 
mer, it accumulates to the thickness of nearly an inch and a half. In some places 
it has the appearance of fine table salt, and may be swept-or gathered into heaps; 
in others it forms an incrustation, and resembles vast sheets of thin ice. The dews 
dissapate it. The rains occasionlly precipitate large bodies of it into the branch 
alluded to, where part of it coneretes, and is deposited alongthe shores. The au- 
thor has several times seen salt taken from the prairie and branch. That froiw the 


first is free from impurities, very white, and sufficiently fine for table uses. That 
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from the last is mixed with more or less sand, collected from the bed and sides of 
the stre..m, and exhibits the colors of the several strata of earth where itis deposited. 
No estimate can be made of the quantity of salt, which might be annually obtained 
from this prairie; but it would yicld sufficient to excite our surprise and admiration. 
Che branch, on which it is situated, is navigable at the season of high water. But 
no benefit can be expected from it at present, as the Indians claim the country, and 
ecnerally prove troublesome to those of the whites who venture to hunt or to re- 


. . bb I 
33de in It. 


It may remain a question for posterity to determine how far 
the banks of the Mississippi and Missouri are capable of colo- 
nization. These impetuous rivers are continually changing 
their «hannels. Their currents set with much velocity against 
the opposing banks: which are continually giving way, and, with 
all Lueir trees, precipitatiaug themselves into the channel. These 

rupttions, fortified as they are, by the trees and underbrush 


agaist the current, form innumerable islands, and force the cur- 


‘> 


' 


rent to exp.ore another paSsage. Meanwhile the trees, by the 

itinual friction of the stream, project bold and dangerous 
points to navigation, and form, in some instances, natural pali- 

does around these masses of earth thus torn from their adjoin- 
r banks. If we further consider that these wacers are endued 
with petrific properties, it seems to favour the presumption 
that time will only serve to sender this evil more inveterate. 
The junction of the Mississippi and Missouri is thus poetically 


described: 


* The junction of the two great rivers of Louisiana is in north latitude thirty 
eight degrees forty seconds, and forms an interesting spectacle. The two islands 
in the mouth of the Missouri oblige Lim to pay his tribute to what is denominated 
fle tather of rivers through one large, and two small channels As if he disdain- 
ed to unite himself with any other river, however respectable and dignified, he 
precipitates his waters nearly at right angles across the Mississippi, a distance of 
more than twenty-five hundred yards. The line of separation between them, 
owing t’ the difference of their rapidit. and colours, is visible from each shore, 
and still more so from the adjacent hills. The Mississippi, as if astonished at 


the boldness of an intruder, fora moment recoils and suspends his current, and 


views in silent majesty the progress of the stranger. They flow nearly twenty 


miles before their waters mingle with each other.” 


The soil is, likewise, to an amazing extent, peculiarly liable 
to such incursions irom the river. It is alluvial, or prone to be 
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washed away by the stream, having few if any rocks or stones 
to form a permanent barrier against these assaults. 


An alluvial soil cannot be supposed to abound in rock. Neither on the island 
of Orleans, nor along the immense flat country on the west side of the Missis- 


sippi, below the mouth of the Ohio, is even a single pebble to be found.” 


This is, notwithstanding, abundant, as the following extract 


will prove: 


The lands to the westward of the Chafalia are so situated as to enable the 
planters to pursue several objeets to advantage. In addition to their cotton and 
sugar-cane, they raise vast numbers of cattle. This is attended with very little 
expense, as the prairies are covered with grass during the whole of the yeal 
Some persons own several thousand head of cattle. It is common for them to 
milk from eighty to one hundred and twenty cows, and to mark more than one 
thousand calves each year. This may seem incredible to some, but nothing is 
more true. An advantageous market for beef, hides, butter, cheese, and tallow, 
always exists in New-Orleans; and these articles are transported to that city with 
facility, and without much expense. It is estimated among the planters, that the 
stock of a vaccary doubles every four years, and that of a cotton plantation evers 


5 
three years.” 


With regard to the controverted title of the United States to 
this country, and the extent of it: in all human probability this 
question will, ere long, be considered ona more expanded scale. 
Thetime appears to be rapidly arriving, whenno nation will be suf- 
fered tohold provinces which the ocean divides. There is, indeed, 
a strong principle at work dependant for its success, on so 
many contingencies, it is impossible to foresee or hazard a con- 
jecture on the probable result. The expedition of Messrs. Lewis 
and Clarke already seems to have spoken emphatically the lan- 
euage of our government. They may have intended this to 
claim the whole continent of America, founded partly on the 
right of the Louisiana purchase, and partly on the discovery of 
those officers, who have penetrated to the Pacific ocean, as 
a settlement is begun already at the place where they terminated 
their researches. 

The government of this country formerly united the civil 
and military powers in the same character, and it may well be 
presumed, that the change of a free policy for a despotic one, 
was received, at first, with some jealousy, by a pcople conver- 
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sant with nothing else, They could not conceive why their 
rights were not as secure in the hands of one man as of twelve; 
and time must undoubtedly be required before they can be made 
even to apprehend, much less to estimate, the value of the pri- 
vileges which they now enjoy. 

In the narrow precincts allotted to a review, it 1s difficult to 
rive the precise character of a work embracing such a variety 
»f subjects as the present. We are even fearful of injuring the 
reputation of the book by selection; for, in so copious a field, and 
where every subject demands. an attention adequate to its im- 
portance, the admission of any one seems to disparage the rest. 

The style, although it assumes the character of humble nar- 
ative, is pure and chaste, and we cordially congratulate him on 
the hardihood of character he has assumed, for such undoubted- 
ly it is, in the present day, to be so unclassical as to write com- 
mon sense. He shows himself to be a master of the materials 
that he manages; and, while conversing with his page, we have 
found ourselves seated with him by the side of solitary rivers, 
plunging into the glooms of inextricable wildernesses, or climb- 
ing the heights of desert mountains, instead of forgetting all these 
and admiring the brilliancy of a paragraph. We wished to ex- 
plore the regions of Louisiana, and, by the light of his lamp, we 
ave explored them. 


‘ 


The author has indulged himself in atrain of ardent and pa- 
‘rlotic speculation on the future destinies of his country, result- 
ing from this recent acquisition. It is indeed a mighty subject, 
ind such as defies all human scrutiny and foresight; the success or 
miscarriage of which is dependant on events beyond our control 
orconjecture. There does not seem any moral im possibility 
that a whole continent should be united for the purposes of se- 
curity and defence, more than for seventeen states. It may even 
be made a question, whether in a country embracing every varie- 
ty of soil and climate, an expansion of territory does not render 
the union more secure, by offering to commercial enterprise all 
the varieties of Asia and of Europe. One thing seems certain, that 
as population advances westward, something must be done for the 
preservation of those new colonies. “Too weak as yet to defend 


themselves, they must be either allies or enemies. They would 
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be at all times dangerous engines in the hands ofa foreign pow- 
















er who looks on our rising greatness with a jealous eye. Una.~ 
ble to defend themselves against the incursions of the savages, 
they would seek, elsewhere, that protection we denied them, 
and instead of friends, as they might have been, would become 


dangerous enemies on our borders. 


_— ———— 





TOUR THROUGH JAMAICA.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Llackness, May, 1811. 

Dear W. 
AGREEABLY to the promise I made you in a former letter, 
I now proceed to give you amore extended and accurate account 
+! of the negroes of this island. The number of blacks and people 
be of colour here, is estimated at three hundred thousand. Of these, 
many are creoles of the island. Since the abolition of the slave- 
trade their number has considerably decreased, and doubtless 
will continue to decrease, until they change their hue, or become 
totally extinct. It is related that from the year 1700 to 1786 
there were imported into the island of Jamaica, six hundred and 
ten thousand Africans. So many human beings reduced, in so 
} short a period to a state of slavery is truly horrible, but the fact 
Hi, is undeniable. This system of making Africans slaves has been 
pursued for many years. It originated from mistaken motives 


of humanity. The amiable Las Casas, pitying the condition of 






the poor Indians, who, with frames unnerved by the climate, 





were compelled to work in the Spanish mines; and in order to 






relieve their sufferings, suggested the propriety of importing 






African negroes, who were more capable of enduring fatigue 





Vi and labour. This was soon discovered; and, from that period, 









the abominable system of human traffic has been continued with 






a zeal and perseverance that dishonour civilisation, and cast 4 





stigma on humanity. 





“he Africans here are of various nations, all differing from 






each other, in manners, customs, intellect, and figure. The 
coast of Africa extending from the river Senegal, to the rivet 
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Quanza, contains the following variety: Ist. The Koromantyn 
negroes, who are represented as a haughty and ferocious race. 
Many instances are related here of their iron fortitude of mind; 
(heir contempt of pain, and patient endurance of labour. Death, 
they regard as an event totally unimportant, and the most immi- 
nent danger they encounter without any perceptible fear or tre- 
pidation. Some years ago, two Koromantyns, in consequence of 
a rebellion they had excited, were condemned to be hung alive 
in chains, and left to perish. They evinced a perfect indiffer- 
ence to the punishment; never uttered a groan, though suffering 
with pain and hunger; and on the seventh day, while enduring 
the most poignant agony, it is said, they were heard to laugh 
obstreperously at the jokes of some of their countrymen, who had 
come to visit them. 

This stoical apathy is evidently the result of education. Ac- 
customed from infancy to the severest toils, and early inured to 
sufference, they acquire an indifference to affliction, and a con- 
tempt of pain that seem to border on perfect insensibility. Their 
revenge is deep and eternal; to the softening influence of pity 
they are total strangers, for, as they never spare themselves, they 
know not how to spare others. 

In their religious opinions, they are more rational than many 
others in a similar state of barbarity. They believe in the ex- 
istence ofa Supreme Being, whom they call Accompong, and 
whom they worship and adore without sacrifices; but they offer 
fruits to their god 4ssaru, hogs to Jfdoa, and human sacrifices 
to their malicious diety, Oddsoney. They have also household 
gods, whom they believe to have been human like themselves, 
and to whom they sacrifice cocks or goats on the graves, which 
are supposed to contain their remains. 

2nd. The Mandingoes, who differ from the Koromantyns 
materially, in figure and disposition. This nation is particularly 
remarkable for their elevated stature, and their freedom, in a 
great degree, from that nauseous and fetid smell by which the 
other Africans are distinguished. 

srd. ‘The Eboes who bear a strong resemblence to the baboon, 


They are said to be cannibals in their native country, and much 
VOLY. ILI. 4F¥ 
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less refined, than any of the other African tribes. They are of so 
melancholy and desponding a character, that sooner than suffer 
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the fatigues, or undergo the hardships of West-Indian slavery, 
they will frequently put a period to their existence. 

4th. The Whidaws. This nation is distinguished by mild- 
ness of temper, and activity of body, which, of consequence, ren- 
der them the most valuable slaves. They are acquainted with 
the arts of agriculture in their native country, and have cover- 
ed their kingdom, with villages and farms. It is said, that among 
some of the tribes of this nation, circumcision is practised, but 
this is not universal. 

I know nothing sufficiently remarkable in the Congos, Chon- 
chas, and Angolas to merit particular observation. ‘They seem 
to bear so great an affinity to the nations already mentioned, that 
any further account of them would be unnecessary. 

I shall now proceed to describe some peculiarities and customs 
that are common to al] the Africans. They are extremely sus- 
ceptible of cold; it is not rare to sce them in a morning, which, 
to an American appears mild and agreeable, folding themselves 
up in a large blanket, and trembling as if under the influence of an 
ague; but the most intense degree of heat they bear with delight, 
and in the warmest day, work without inconvenience. At night, 
they always slcep, and not unfrequently wrafit uf in blankets, 
by the side of a fire which is made in the midst of their cabins. 

They are much addicted to superstition, and credulity. They 
believe in the existence of ghosts, which they call dafpies, and 
of which they are under the greatest dread. In a future state 
vf rewards and punishments, many put credence; but their ge- 
neral notions of religion are dark, confused, and dismal. Their 
funerals are curious, and bear a strong resemblance to those of 
the Irish. <A funeral is considered more as a festival than a 
scene of mourning. They dance, sing, and play on musical in- 
struments, to ameliorate the sorrows of the real mouners, who 
are the immediate relatives of the deceased. The coffin is borne 
on the shoulders of the bearers, who stop before every hut where 
the person who was much disliked by, or had a particular anti- 
pathy against the deceased, resides. This is done, they say, be- 
cause the corps wont suffer them to proceed until they have ex- 
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unaccountable predilection for dirt cating. This singular practice, 
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pressed their indignation, and thus appeased the wrath of the 
dead hody. The body is then conveyed to its place of interment, 
where some of the bystanders cast loose dirt into the grave with 
their backs turned, like cats, to prevent, as they believe, their 
defunct friend from following them home. After this ceremo- 
ny is terminated, the survivor is permitted to marry again, as 
soon as it is convenient, and the period of mourning is then at an 
end. Grave dirt, they make use of, as an ingredient in their so- 
lemn oaths. It is mixed with blood or water in a gourd, or calla- 
bash, into which the juror dips his finger, and with it crosses va- 
rious parts of his body. He then takes the oath, which is, in an 
eminent degree, solemn and impressive. He swears that he 
wishes his belly may burst, and his bones rot, if what he says be 
not true. After which, he swallows the contents of the callabash, 
and deems the oath sacred and inviolable. 

The Africans are much attached to music. Their instru- 
ments are the bendor, Koromantyn flute, potanga, dando, and 
roomba. Their songs are irregular and unsystematic, totally 
without ryme and imagery, and always the extemporancous ef- 
fusions of the moment. ‘Their ear appears to be extremely sus- 
ceptible of the impressions of harmonious sounds, and, when cul- 
tivated, they display great excellence in the science of music. 
In singing, like our negroes in the United States, one gives out 
the line in fzanissined pianissimo, and the chorus, at the conclu- 
sion, join in full concert. 

The Africans adopt the names of the days of the week on which 


they were born, viz. 


Male. Female. Day. 
Cudjoe, Juba, Monday, > 
Cubbenah, Benebah, Tuesday, 
Quaco, Cuba, Wednesday, 
Quao, Abba, Thursday, 
Cuffee, Phibba, Friday, 
Quamin, Mimba, Saturday, 
Quashee, Quasheba, Sunday. 


These names are also adopted by the black creoles of the island. 


There exists among these unfortunate beings, a strong and 
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which invariably produces a premature and dreadful death, is 
sometimes so general that whole plantations are depopulated, 
and the habit so irresistible, that when anegro has once yielded to 
its influence, he is immediately abandoned as irrecoverably lost. 

I will now draw your attention to the obeah practice, which has 
been, and is still so prevalent in this, as in all the other West 
India islands. This practise is pursued by a certain class of men 
called obeah men, or conjurers. These people make use of a 
kind of poison in the exercise of their magic art, which is a 
species of dog’s bane, Afocynura erectum, and is deemed one 
of the most deadly poisons with which we are acquainted. Its 
symptoms are griping—inclination to vomit—loss of appetite— 
frequent convulsions—hectic fevers, constant wasting of the body. 

That you may more fully comprehend the nature of these 
men, and the effects of their practices, I will here insert an ex- 
tract from the report of the agent of Jamaica, to the commission- 
ers appointed for the purpose of examinging into the slave trade. 

‘The trade which these imposters carry on, 's extremely 
lucrative; they manufscture and sell their obies adapted to dif- 
ferent cases, and at different prices. A veil of mystery is usually 
thrown over their incantations, to which the midnight hours are 
allotted, and every precaution is taken to conceal them from the 
knowledge, and discovery of the white people. The deluded 
negroes, who thoroughly believe in their supernatural power, be- 
come the willing accomplices of this concealment, and the stout- 
est among them tremble at the very sight of the ragged bundle, 
the bottle or the egg-shells, which are stuck In the thatch, or 
hung over the door of a hut, or upon the branch of a plantain 
tree to deter marauders. In cases of poison, the natural effects 
of it are by the ignorant negroes, ascribed entirely to the potent 
working of obi. 

“ With minds so firmly prepossessed, they no sooner find 
obi set for them near the door of their house, or in the path 
which leads to it, than they give themselves up for lost. When 
a negro is robbed of a fowl or hog, he applies directly to the 
obeah man or woman; it is then made known among his fellow 
blacks, that obiis set for the thief; and as soon as the latter 


hears the dreadful news, his terrified imagination begins to 
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work: no resource is Jeft, but in the superior skill of some more 
eminent obéah man of the neighbourhood, who may counteract 
the magical operations of the other; but ifno one can be found 
of higher rank and ability, or, if after gaining such an ally, he 
should still fancy himself affected, he presently falls into a decline 
under the incessant horror of impending calamities. The slightest 
painful sensation in the head, the bowels, or any other part, any 
casual hurt confirms his apprehensions, and he believes himself 
the devoted victim of an invincible and irresistible agemgy. 
Sleep, appetite, and cheerfulness forsake him, his strengthde- 
cays) his disturbed imagination is haunted without respite, his 
features wear the settled gloom of despondency; dirt or any 
other unwholesome substance, become his only food, he contracts 
a morbid habit of body, and gradually sinks into the grave. 

“ Those anomalous symptoms, which originate from causes 
deeply rooted in the mind, such.as the terrors of obi, or from 
poisons, whose operations are slow and intricate,’ will baffle the 
skill of the ablest physician.’’ 

The obi is usually composed of a farrago of materials, most 
of which are enumerated in the Jamaica law, viz. “blood, fea- - 
thers, parrots’ beaks, dogs’ teeth, alligators’ teeth, broken bottles,. 
grave dirt,‘rum, and egg-shells.”’ 


Adieu. 


— 


AMERICAN SCENERY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The arinexed engraving, from:a sketch by professor Barre- 
ict, is intended as an illustration of part of Mr. Wilson’s poem 
called The Feresters, origimally published in The Port Folio in 
the year 1809, and which will shortly be presented to the public 
in another form. The incident to which the plate refers occur- 
red in the interior of Pennsylvania, and will be best understood, 
by the following quotations from the: poem itself: 


Thus: many a tedious mile we travell’d o’er, 
Each passing scene more rueful than before; 
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Till night’s dun glooms descending o’er our path, 
We took up lodgings at the Shades of Death.* 
The blazing fire, where logs on logs were laid, 
Through the red hut a cheerful radiance spread; 
Large horns of deer the owner’s sports reveal; 
The active housewife turns her buzzing whee]; 
Prone on the hearth, and basking in the blaze, 
Three plump but ragged children loitering gaze; 
@ And all our landlord’s odd inquiries o’er, 
He dealt out tales and anecdotes in store, 
Of panthers trapp’dt—of wounded bears enrag’d; 
The wolves and wildcats he had oft engaged; 
The noble bucks his rifle had brought down— 
How living rattle-snakes he took to town. 
His dog’s exploits—the glory of his kind! 
Now gash’d by bears, and lame and almost blind. 
Display’d his hat, with bullet holes o’errun, 
To prove the many matches he had won. 
On powder, rifles, locks, and balls ealarg’d 
And a whole brvadside on his art discharg’d. 
The mother spun, the children snor’d around, 
And Sock the landlord still fresh stories found; 
Our nodding heads the power of sleep confest, 
And the kind hunter led us to our rest. 


* A place in the Great Swamp, usually so called, from its low, hollow situa- 
tion, overgrown with pine and hemlock trees of an enormous size, that almost 
shut out the light of day. 

{7 Our host made himself very merry by relating to us an anecdote of one ol 
his neighbours living ten or twelve miles off, who having fixed his large steed 
traps, in the evening, returned_to the spot next morning, when, to his terror, he 
saw two panthers (#°. Couguar) surrounding a trap in which a very large one was 
taken by the leg. Afiaid to hazard a shot lest the surviving one, who was at li- 
berty, might attack him, he hurried home, loaded another gun and gave it to his 
wife, an intrepid amazon, who immediately followed him to the scene. Arrived 
within forty or fifty yards, the hunter presented to take aim, but was so agitated 
with terror, that he found himself altogether unable. His wife instantly knelt 
down before him, ordering him to rest the rifle on her shoulder, which he did, 
and by this expedient succeeded in killing the whole three. 
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SCIENCE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[n our September number we commenced the publication of an Analysis of the 
abours of the French Institute, by Cuvier, which presents the most comprehen- 
sive sketch of the progress and state of science in France, during the year 1811. 
This was prepared for our use by one of the most profound scholars of our coun- 
wy, whose valuable notes explained Mr. Curvier’s remarks and applied them to 
uur own situation. The following continuation of the Analysis will not, we are 
nersuaded, be less pleasing to our readers. 


CONTINUATION OF THE REPORT OF M. CUVIER FOR 1811. 
VEGETABLE AND BOTANICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


Owur colleague, M. Palisot de Beauvois, has communicated 
o the class, the result of an experiment intended to illustrate 
‘the course of the sap. ¢ 
Instead of removing a circular ring of the bark in the com- 
mon way, he insulated a square portion of the bark by cutting 
away a strip all round it, so that all communication was inter- 
epted with the surrounding bark. He removed also the inner 
bark (diber) and dried up the nutritive juice (camdium) so as to 
leave untouched the wood only at the bottom of the notch or 
strip surrounding the square piece. The edges of this insula- 
‘ied square nevertheless pushed out small knobs or lumps, as 
did the edges of the bark on the other side of the naked strip. 
(he square piece thus insulated, gave birth in some trees to a 
bud, which by and by became well developed. Nothing can 
better prove the general communication of all the parts of a 
st veretable, and how one part can give assistance to another: for 
e the sap of the insulated square, could only reach it through the 
ef wood underneath. 
In our report for 1806, we stated the Theory of M. de 
? Seauvois on the fecundation of mosses, and also the objections 
4 of several botanists to that theory, which consists in regarding as 
d pollen, or fecundating dust, a green powder which fills the urne 
. (urne) of mosses, and in regarding as such another powder 
which M. de Beauvois places in the capsule, which is situated 
in the axis of the same urne, while Hedwig considers this green 
powder as the seed, and looks for the pollen among the other 
ergans ef the plant: and later botanists will not admit any sex 
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in this species of plants, and look upon the powder merely as; 
mass of small bulbs or buds. 


r 


This year M. de Beauvois has observed some circumstances 
that seem to confirm his opinion. Having carefully examined 
the urne of the mnium capillare, he found, Ist, that the green 
dust of the urne did not adhere to the central capsule, as it 
ought to do, had it been seed, and had this capsule been a re- 
ceptacle (columedde) as the followers of Hedwig pretend: 2dly, 
that there were transparent grains larger than those of the green 
dust, in the capsule: 3dly, that the green dust itself, consisted of 
two kinds of grains, the one green, opaque, angular, and united 
by filaments, the others transparent and spherical. Proceeding 
further to examine the dust of licopodium, he found that also to 
consist of two kinds of grains, the one opaque and yellow, the 
other round and transparent like drops of water, and in num 
ber not more than in the proportion of one to thirty of the first 
kind. The opaque grains he considers as pollen, and the trans- 
parent ones intermixed, as a kind of buds or bulbs, proper to 
furnish new plants: and that such were the plants that germi- 
nated in the experiments of Hedwig and other observers, when 
they sowed the dust of the lycopodium and the mosses: hence 
those experiments do not militate against M. de Beauvois’ 
opinion. 

As to the true grains, they are situated, as he thinks, differ 
ently in the lycopodia from the mosses. The angles (aiss¢dles 
of the leaves of the lower part of the ear (efi) conceal in the 
lycopodia, little capsules, each containing some grains large 
than the dust of the capsules of the upper part, which Dillenius 
considered as seeds, in common with other observers, who, like 
him, regarded the dust as pollen. 

M. Willdenow thinks they are a kind of bulb; an opinion 
adopted by all those who refuse to admit of sex in the lycopodia. 
the mosses, and other cryptogamous plants. 

But M. de Beauvois finds that these grains have all the cha- 
racters of organization assigned to seeds by the most exact bo- 
tanists; and, therefore, they ought so to be considered, though 
they have not yet been discovered in all the lycopodia. He ac- 
knowledges he has not been able to make them grow, but this 
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he ascribes in his case to their not being sufficiently fresh. 
Indeed should he make them grow, still the botanists who re- 
gard them as bulbs, will not consider themselves as confuted. 

In our reports for the two last years we briefly noticed the 
discussions of our colleagues M. M. de Mirbel and Richard on 
the internal composition of the grains of certain vegetables. 
As these discussions tend to shake established opinions, we 
must give an account of the stage at which the question now 
rests, and for that purpose we must take it up at an earlier period. 

If a grain of French bean, for example, be put in water, it 
will burst; and where the two lobes that form the greatest part 
of its mass join, we can observe on one side a small conical 
fleshy body, and on the other side two small leaves sufficiently 
distinct. If we have caused the seed to germinate in soil, the 
conical part will be buried in the earth and put out its root, 
the two small leaves will be raised above the earth in the air; 
and between these two parts of the plant, the other parts will 
be formed. The two large lobes adhering to the point of 
junction of the two parts just described, after haying perform- 
ed, for a short time, the office of leaves, will dry up and dis- 
appear. 

The small conical tubercule, is called botanically the radicle: 
the opposite part, which when developed furnishes the entire 
trunk of the plant, is the flumule, and the two lateral lobes are 
the cotyledons. 

Many experiments show that the office of the cotyledons, is 
to furnish the substance necessary to the first development of 
the plumule, and the radicle, until the young plant is strong 
enough to derive from the earth and from the air, the juices 
necessary to its subsequent growth. 

Other oft-repeated experiments have taught us that the 
plants which have two cotyledons, (the most numerous tribe of 
plants) have a great many characters in common; and that 
they differ in many details of their organization from plants 
which have but one cotyledon; and still more from those plants 
which have no cotyledon at all. Hence botanists have made 
these varieties of the vegetable embryo, the base of their first 
division of plants. 
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M. Des Fontaines, in «a memoir of which we have given an 
analysis heretofore, seemed to have fixed the seal of certainty 
on this division, by proving that the ligneous trunks of bicoty- 
Jedonous plants, have a different internal texture and a different 
mode of growth, from the monocotyledonous, and the acotyle- 
donous plants. But, as in natural history it often happens (espe- 
claliy when the characters deemed fundamental are deduced 
from empirical observations, whereof the connexion and analo- 
gy with other parts of the plant have not been appreciated) it 
was found, by degrees, that these rules admitted of exceptions 
It was found, that the seeds of certain plants, which through- 
out their structure resembied the bicotyledonous, were either 
acotyledonous, or had more than two cotyledons. Exceptions of 
an opposite nature were also observed; hence the seeds of va- 
rious plants were examined with more care than ever. This 
€xamination exposed some plants, whose structure was proble- 
matical, and in which the same organ was differently denomina- 
ted according to the manner in which the examination was 
conducted. Of these doubtful plants the nelumbo was one of 
the most remarkable. This is an Indian plant, which has a 
strong analogy to our neruphar. The grain conceals a body 
divided into two lobes, at about two thirds of its height. Be- 
tween these lobes is a small membranous bag, from whence 
the first leaves put forth: and the small lateral roots do not 
shoot out till the stalk that supports the leaves is somewhat 
lengthened. 

M. M. de Mirbel and Poiteau, in conformity to a seeming 
resemblance, have considered these two lobes as two cotyle- 
dons; or that the first leaves form the plumule, and that the 
bag which encloses them is a kind of sheath: that the radicle 
remains inactive and undeveloped: and that the fibres that grow 
out of the small stalk, are analogous to the roots which shoot 
from the stalks of the creeping plants. 

M.de Mirbei, in particular, thinks he has discovered in the 
interior of the lobes an apparatus of vessels exactly resembling 
those of the cotyledons of bicotyledonous plants, among which 
class therefore these botanists have arranged the nelumbo. 
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M. Richard, on the contrary, maintains that this iitie bag 
ought to be regarded as ihe only cotyledon, and that the two 
lobes belong to the extremity of the radicle. He compares 
these bodies to such as are observed in other embryos, and to 
which he has given the name of hypoblasts, being the same 
which Gertner has denominated vitellus. This analogy seems 
to him the more certain, as the lobes in question, as well as 
other hypoblasts do not commence their growth at the moment 
of germination, while with the greater part of cotyledons it is 
otherwise. The lateral production of roots, is the natural and 
eeneral consequence of the presence of an hypoblast, which pre- 
vents the direct elongation of the radicle. Under these im- 
pressions M. Richard has considered the nelumbo as a mono- 
cotyledon. 

The discussion then proceeded upon the structure of the 
hypoblasts themselves. M. de Mirbel compared what M. Rich- 
ard considered as the hy;oblast of grasses (the scutellum of 
Gertner) with the cotyledon of asparagus and some other 
monocotyledonous plants, and concludes that the hypoblast of 
the gramens is the same with their cotyledon: this ranges on his 
side of the argument all the analogies of M. Richard. In this 
also M. Poiteau agrees with M. de Mirbel. 

M. Richard replies, that there is more difference between 
them than M. de Mirbel supposes. That the plumuie of aspa- 
ragus, and the other similar plants is enclosed in the cotyledon, 
which it breaks through before it can expose itself; that this Is 
a character essential to the plumule of all the monocotyledons: 
that in the gramens, on the contrary, the plumule is enveloped 
in a conical coat distinct from the hypoblast, and that this coat 
is the true cotyledon. M. de Mirbel however, can see nothing 
in this conical tunic more than an excrescence resulting from 
the stronger growth of the plumule in the gramens, than in 
the other monocotyledons. 

Auxiliary arguments were then sought for among plants 
more or less approaching the structure of nelumbo. 

M. de Mirbel showed that there was a great resemblance 
between the grains of pepper and of some other plants very dis- 
inguishable as bicotyledons, by the structure of their stems, 
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precise, and less subject to exceptions. 


and the grains of nelumbo. In fact we do not see in the ne- 
Jumbo or in the nymphza, those annual woody layers, which dis- 
tinguish the bicotyledons; but, according to M. de Mirbel, we 
must attribute this to the laxity of their texture. 

M. Richard produced on his side of the question the hydro- 
charids, and the hydropeltids, to which he imagined the nelum- 
bo and the nymphza had most resemblance, most of which had 
thick hypoblasts, in a hollow whereof the plumule might be 
discovered enclosed in a cotyledonous purse or sac; although 
these hypoblasts are not so deeply divided as in the nelumbo. 

While this controversy was going on, another arose, to 
which it only became an episode. 

M. Richard, two or three years ago, became sensible that 
the division of plants, by the number of their cotyledons or se- 
minal lobes, was in some cases obscure and insufficient, and 
therefore proposed a new division, founded on the structure and 
envelop of the radicle. 

In the plants commonly called dicotyledons, the radicle or 
small conical tubercule, of which we have before spoken, be- 
comes itself, as it lengthens, the root of the vegetable. In the 
other plants, this conical tubercule is no more than a bag enve- 
loping other tubercules which become roots. Plants formed in 
the first way, M. Richard denominated exorhize, those of the 
second form, endorhize. 

M. de Mirbel is more dissatisfied with this new division than 
the former one; alleging that although the radicle of the gra- 
mens is endorhizz, yet in the other monocotyledonous _plants 
there is no other appearance of a bag than a small knot at the 
base of the root just forming; and that this knot is found in 
plants analagous to the bicotyledons, such as pepper, to which 
M. Richard had recourse on the controversy respecting the 
nelumbo. 

M. Richard then declared that pepper was a monocotyledon 
as well as nelumbo: and either the structure of the stems of the 
piperaceous class must be called in question, or some new mo- 
difications must be applied to the general rule respecting the 
structure of stems (tiges) that may render its application more 
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It does not become us to decide between botanists so skil- 
ful; but their differences of opinion have induced them to lay 
open the internal structure of the seed, and the germination of 
many plants that had been but imperfectly studied before. But 
generally speaking, we are of opinion that no sure reliance can 
be placed on the constancy of a character, till the reason of its 
importance be demonstrated by the influence it exerts. For all 
characters that depend on mere empirical observations, how- 
ever numerous, may be overturned by a single case of an oppo- 
site nature, But the influence of the varieties of form in the 
constituent parts of a vegetable, is as yet too little known, to al- 
low us to hope, for a considerable time to come, that botanical 
characters will be settled with the same degree of rational cer- 
tainty as those of zoology. 

We ought however to observe, that the detailed description 
given by M. Richard, in the course of this discussion, of the 
family of hydrocharids, has a merit independent of the question 
in dispute, namely that of determining more exactly, than here- 
tofore, the genera of which this family is composed, which M. 
Richard now makes to be ten, having added five to the five al- 
ready known. 

M. Desvaux has presented to the class the first fruits of his 
labours on ferns, He has added some observations to those of 
Messrs. Swartz and Smith; and he proposes to dismember four 
eenera from the number which those learned botanists had esta- 
blished; and he has minutely described several species hitherto 
hardly known. 

M. Lechenault de la Tour, one of the naturalists who sailed 
with captain Baudin, has presented some details on those trees, 
of which the natives of Java, Borneo, and Macassar, employ the 
juice to poison their arrows, and concerning which, under the 
name of ufas, such exaggerated accounts have been given. 
There are two kinds of this poison, the ufas anthiaris and the 
ufias thieuta. The slightest wound with either the one or the 
other kills in a few minutes, but the lastis the most violent. It 
is the extract of a root of a species of strychnos or nux vomica; 
a climbing woody plant, of the family of the apocynums, which 
twines round the branches of the highest trees. The experi- 
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ments of M.de Lille and Majendie, prove that it affects the 
spinal marrow, and causes tetanos and asphyxy. The upas an- 
thiaris flows from a large tree which M. Lechenault names 
anthiara toxicaria, and which is of the family of the nettles. 








Those who have been wounded with it, are quickly subject to 
green and frothy evacutions, and die in violent convulsions. 
The flesh of animals who die of such wounds may be eaten, 
cutting away the wounded part. 

M. Decandolle, correspondent and professor at Montpelier, 
proposes to publish some new and scarce plants growing in the 
garden confided to his care, offering, as occasion may require, 
observations on the genera to which they belong. He has pre- 
sented to the class some favourable specimens of his labours, 
a hundred plants are drawn and ready for the engraver. 

Our colleague, M. de Beauvois, continues his Flora of Owar 
and Benin, of which the thirteenth number is complete. In 
the twelfth he announces a new division of the gramens founded 
on the reunion and separation of the sexes, the composition of 
the flower, and the number of its invelopes. 


NOTES OF A DESULTORY READER.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. Gipson, the historian, ts, with some reason, supposed 
to be partial to the character of Julian, the apostate; and Mon- 
taigne seems even more so than Gibbon. But it cannot be de- 
nied, that they are warranted by authentic documents in speak- 
ing favourably of him as a man. The single testimony of the poet 
Prudentius, who was a Christian, and lamented the infidelity 0” 
Julian, ought certainly to go far in vindication of his fame. He 
tells us, that when a boy, he remembered him;—that, as a lead- 
er of armies, he was brave; as a legislator, celebrated; and, 
though unfaithful to his God (perfidus ille Deo) that with voice 
and hand, he was devoted to his country. His words are, 


Principibus tamen € cunctis non defuit unus 
Me puero, ut memini, ductor fortissimus armis, 


Conditor et legum celeberrimus, ore manuque 
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Consultor patriz, sed non consultor habendz 
Religionis amans tercentum millia divim. 


Perfidus ille Deo, quamyis non perfidus orbi.* 


From the satirical stroke of Juvenal on Themison, the physi- 
clan, 


Promptius expediam quot amaverat Hippia mechos 
Quot Themison zgros autumno occiderit uno: 


we collect, that autumn was the sickly season at Rome: and 
from this circumstance, it is also inferrable, that the diseases 
were of the bilious kind, and such as prevail in our climate at 
that season. 


Ifa man were to be reconciled to death by reflecting on his 
own insignificance, and the comparative superiority of others, 
who have trod the path before him, he might find an admirable 
lesson to the purpose in Lucretius, who puts his eloquence to hh, 
the stretch on the subject. After telling us that the good An- | 
cus relinquished the light; that the Scipios closed their cyes; and oe 
kings and other rulers of nations, magnis gui gentibus imperita- | 
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runt, he comes to the poets and literary characters of antiquity, 


ee “ 


concluding with Epicurus, who, according to him, was so very 











far above the rest of mankind, that he abuses, without modera- , Foy 
tion or mercy, the superstitious and waking dreamer, who might bide 
show any reluctance to dying, after knowing that Epicurus had vi i, 
not been exempted from the common lot. The following isa part ne 
of his contemptuous invective. Bat 
yy 

Tu vero dubitabis, et indignabere obire ont ie 
Mortua cui vita est prope jam vivo, atque videnti? | Fs 

Qui somno partem majorem conteris vi? en 


Et vigilans stertis, nee somni cernere cesses 


Solicitumque geris cassa formidine mentem? 


The reader is affected with a mingled emotion of horror and 
admiration at the conduct of Vulteius, as described by Lucan. 


* Orbi, others read urbi. 
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Of the same character, though less deliberate, and upon a small- 
er scale, was the desperate act of valour, displayed by our Som- 
ers before Tripoli. Such heroism, however, borders on feroci- 
ty, and is not quite to the taste of a polished or a Christian age. 
This Vulteius, one of Czsar’s officers, with a thousand men un- 
der his command, being intercepted by Pompey’s party, and 
unable either to escape or defend himself against the attack 
which he expected next morning, thus encouraged his soldiers 
to destroy themselves, which, when about to be overpowered by 
the enemy, they did accordingly. See Lucan, lib. iv. 


Vulteius—poscens jam fata, &e, 


Is there a gen’rous youth, Vulteius ery’d, 
Whose worthy sword may pierce your leader’s side? 
He said: and at the word, from every part, 
An hundred pointed weapons reached his heart; 
Dying he prais’d ’em all, but him the chief, 
Whose eager duty brought the first relief; 
Deep in his breast he plunged the deadly blade, 
And with a grateful stroke the friendly gift repaid. 
At once, they all at once, to death they fly, 
And on each others swords alternate die. 

Rowe. 


“The fate of the present duke of Grafton,” says the author 
of the Pursuits of Literature, “ is singular. He has been cele- 


brated by the first prose writer and the first poet of the age.” 
These were Junius and Gray; and his grace would probably have 
been a gainer by dispensing with the poetical incense of the 
one, in consideration of being spared the lacerating prose of the 


other. . 


What is grandeur? what is power? 
Heavier toils! superior pain! 

What the bright reward we gain? 
The grateful memory of the good: 
Sweet is the breath of vernal shower, 
The bees collected treasure sweet; 
Sweet music’s fall—but sweeter yet, 
The still small yoice of gratitude. 
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Thus Gray, in his ode on the installation of the duke, as 


chancellor of the university of Cambridge; to which Junius al- 
ludes in the following passage of one of his many letters to this 
nobleman: ‘ You will then have reason to be thankful, if you 
are permitted to retire to that seat of learning, which, in con- 
templation of the system of your life, the comparative purity of 
your manners with those of their high steward, and a thousand 
other recommending circumstances, has chosen youto encou- 
rage the growing virtue of their youth, and to preside over their 
education. Whenever the spirit of distributing prebends and 
bishoprics shall have departed from you, you will find that 
learned seminary perfectly recovered from the delirium of an 
installation, and, what in truth it ought to be, once more a 
peaceful scene of slumber and thoughtless meditation. The 
venerable tutors of the university will no longer distress your 


modesty, by proposing you for a pattern to their pupils. The. 


learned dulness of declamation will be silent; and even the 
venal muse,* though happy in fiction, will forget your virtues.” 


Junius, notwithstanding his general elegance, force, and pro- 
priety, is not always proof against the test of rigid criticism; al- 
though in the passage I am about to advert to, considering he 
was addressing himself to the multitude, upon whose sensory, 
the repetition of a plainidea is more effectual than the most 
lively, insulated figure, perhaps he evinces judgment, however 
he may incur the imputation of badtaste. His object being to 
render lord Mansfield odious and suspected, he says—“ Who 


attacks the liberty of the press? Lord Mansfield. Who invades 


the constitutional power of juries? Lord Mansfield. Who is it 
makes commissioners of the great seal? Lord Mansfield. Who, 
kc. &c.? Lord Mansfield.” But this figure, as observed by Rol- 
lin in the following instance, exactly in point, becomes fatiguing 
from this kind of burthen of a song ever in the same strain. 


Qui sunt qui foedera sepe ruperunt? Carthagenienses. Qui sunt 


* Gray had shortly before been patronised by the duke, and eemplimented 
with a professorship. 
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qui in Italia crudele bellum gesserunt? Carthagenienses. Qui 
sunt, &c. &c.? Carthagenienses. 

A writer in the American Review, speaking of the sequel of 
the letters and reflections of the field marshal prince de Ligne, 
well observes, that the portrait of Catherine begins in a manner 
characteristic of the author. Catherine le grand n’est plus. Ces 
deux mots sont affreux a prononcer. Je n’aurois pti les ecrire 
hier, &c. He luckily, however, on the following day, continues 
the reviewer, recovered sufficient presence of mind, to give us 
a detailed and curious picture of the empress, &c. &c. 

But the. presence of mind of the prince was, it seems, less 
the effect of good Juck than of method and good regulation, since 
the violence of his grief for the death of Joseph the Second, had 
precisely the same duration as that for the loss of the empress Ca- 
therine; witness his letter to her on the demise of the emperor, 
beginning thus: “ He isno more, madam. The prince who did 
honour to humanity, the man who did most honour to princes, is 
no more. His ardent genius is gone out like a light.—Yes¢er- 
day the violence of my grief would have disabled me from writing 
this account to your imperial majesty.’”’ Thus we see, that the 
Je naurois ft les ecrire hier, was but a kind of formu/a adopted 
by the prince, for the annunciation of these overwhelming oc- 


currences. 


Pope, it it well known, was latterly on ill terms with his 
quondam very good friend, lady Mary Wortley Montagu; and 
the circumstance might be inferred, from his disrespectfully in- 
serting her name in this ludicrous couplet of his Dunciad: 


Whence hapless monsieur much complains at Paris 
Of wrongs from dutchesses and lady Marys. 


The grossness of the allusion, perfectly plain from the con- 
text, sufficiently indicates the affront to her ladyship; and 
though no guilt is imputed her, yet the enchanting gaye- 
ty of the poetry giving point to the arch though innocuous insi- 
nuation, it is by no means a ¢te/um imbelle sine ictu. 
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Lord Mohun, who flourished in the time of the duke of Marl- 
borough, and who was denominated the bully of the whig party, 
appears to have been eminently endowed withthe qualities, which, 
in later times, would have entitled him to the proud distinction 
of ablood of thevfirst magnitude. In the state trials, we find 
this gentleman twice figuring at the bar on charges of murder: 
in one of the cases, for the death of a man, achieved in a mid- 
night enterprise of his lordship, in conjunction with an officer of 
the army, to carry off Mrs. Bracegirdle, the actress. His ca- 
reer was Characteristically closed in a duel with the duke of Ha- 
milton, in which he was the challenger, and in which both himself 
and his adversary fell, as appears by bishop Burnet’s history of 
his own time. ‘This itis, to be ravished with the whistling of a 
name; or, are we rather to assume, that his lordship was a real 
and Jona fide lover of fighting, and that, like Achilles, depict- 
ed by Agamemnon, “ wars and horrors were his savage joy.” 

The Abbot de St. Real.—The author of our tragedy of Man- 
lius, says Voltaire in writing to some Englishman, took his sub- 
ject from Otway’s Venice Preserved; and each from the history 
of the conspiracy of the marquis of Bedmar, wrote by the Abbot 
de St. Real; and give me leave to add, that this piece of history, 
equal, perhaps, to Sallust, is much superior either to your Ot- 
way or our Manlius. 

Ofthe merit of Manlius, I have nothing to say; but I should 
be loth to give up the tender pathetic Otway to the sweeping 
decision of the French critic. To the eloquence, however, of the 
historian, I bear willing testimony, and select from him oné or 
two of his best passages. Speaking of the irresolution of Jaffer, 
he says—*“ This was the last effort of his dying resolution: it va- 
‘‘ nished quite, when the face of his friend was turned; and hav- 
‘‘ing no longer before his eyes, the only man who was capable, 
‘“by the consideration he had for him, to keep him firm, he 
‘‘ abandoned himself entirelyto his uncertainty. The description 
‘* Renault had given of the night of the execution in the conclu- 
‘* sion of his harangue, had struck him to such a degree that he 
‘“‘ could not moderate his pity. His imagination improved that 
‘* picture; and represented to him exactly, and in the most live- 
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‘ly colours, all the cruelties and injustices which are inevitable 
“ on suchoccasions. From that moment he heard nothing on 
“ all sides but the cries of children trampled under foot, the 
“ eroans of aged men in murdering, and the shrieks of women 
“ ravished; he saw nothing but palacestumbling down, churches 
“on fire, and holy places defiled with blood. Venice, the sad, 
*« the deplorable Venice, presented itself every where before his 
“ eyes, no longer triumphant, as formerly, over the Ottoman 
‘“‘ power, and the pride of Spain, but in ashes or in irons, and 
“ more drenched in the blood of its inhabitants, than in the wa- 
“ ters which encompass it,” &c. &c. 

From the mollifying influence of these reflections, having, in 
some degree, recovered his nerves, he is again shaken in his 
pu, se, by the following occurrence, which would naturally af- 
fect a n.cn not wholly lost to the social affections. “ Jaffier had 
“the curiosity to see the ceremony where the doge espouses 
‘¢ the sea, because it was the last time it was to be performed. 
‘‘ His compassion revived at the sight of the public rejoicings; 
“ the profound tranquillity of the unhappy Venetians gave him a 
“‘ more lively sense of their approaching desolation, and he re. 
“ turned more irresolute than ever.” 

These specimens of the abbot’s manner, though they may not, 
in the opinion of the English or American reader, warrant the 
conclusion of Voltaire, must yet convince him, that the histori- 
cal style of the English was far behind that of the French in re- 
ceiving a polish. Until the time of Hume and Robertson, what 
historians had the British nation to compare with De St. Real, 
and the abbe Vertot. 





MEMOIR 


ON THE RESEARCHES OF LORD ELGIN IN GREECE. 


(Concluded.) 


“ Near the Parthenon are three temples, so connected by 
their structure, and by the rites which were celebrated in them, 
that they might be almost considered as a triple temple. They 
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are of small dimensions, and of the Ionic order: one of them de- 
dicated to Neptune and Erectheus; the second to Minerva Polias, 
the protectress of citadels; the third to the nymph Pandrosos. It 
was on the spot where these temples stand, that Minerva and 
Neptune were said to have contended for the honour of naming 
the city. Athenian superstition long showed the mark of Nep- 
tune’s trident, and a briny fountain, which attested his having 
there opened a passage for his horse; and the original olive tree 
produced by Minerva was venerated in the temple of Pandrosos, 
as late as the time of the Antonines. 

“This temple of Minerva Polias is ofthe most delicate and 
elegant proportions of the Ionic order: the capitals and bases 
of the columns are ornamented with consummate taste; and the 
sculpture of the frize and cornice is exquisitely rich. It is dif- 
ficult to conceive how marble has been wrought to such a depth, 
and brought to so sharp an edge: the palmetti, ovetti, &c. have 
all the delicacy of works in metal. The vestibule of the temple 
of Neptune is of more inasculine proportions; but its Ionic capi- 
tals have great merit. This beautiful vestibule is now used as a 
powder magazine; and no other access to it could be had but by 
creeping through an opening in a wall which had been recently 
built between the columns. Lord Elgin was enabled to keen it 
open during his operations within; but it was then closed, so 
that future travellers will be prevented from seeing the inner 
door of the temple, which is, perhaps, the most perfect specimen 
in existence of Ionic architecture. Both these temples have 
been measured; and their plans, elevations, and views, made with 
the utmost accuracy. All the ornaments have been moulded; 
some original blocks of the frize and cornice have been obtained 
from the ruins, as well as a capital and a base. 

‘‘ The little adjoinining chapel of Pandrosos is a most singu- 
lar specimen of Athenian architecture; instead of Ionic columns 
to support the architrave, it had seven statues of Caryan wo- 
men, or Caryatides. The Athenians endeavoured, by this de- 
vice, to perpetuate the infamy of the inhabitants of Carya, who 
were the only Peloponnesians who sided with Xerxes in his inva- 
sion af Greece. The men had been reduced to the deplorable 
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state of Helotes; and the women not only condemned to the most 
servile employments, but those of rank and family forced in this 
abject condition to wear their ancient dresses and ornaments, 
In this state they are here exhibited. ‘The drapery ‘is fine, 
the hair of each figure is braided in a different manner, and a 
kind of diadem they wear on their head forms the capital. Be- 
sides drawings and mouldings of all these particulars, lord EI- 
gin has brought to England one of the original statues. The 
Lacedzemonians had used a species of vengeance similar to that 
above mentioned in constructing the Persian portico, which they 
had erected at Sparta, in honour of their victory over the forces 
of Mardonius at Platza: placing statues of Persians in their 
rich oriental dresses, instead of columns, to support the entabla- 
ture. 

“ The architects have also made a ground plan of the Acro- 
polis, in which they have not only inserted all the existing mo- 
numents, but have likewise added those, the position of which 
could he ascertained, from traces of their foundations. Among 
these are the Temple and Cave of Pan; to whom the Athenians 
thought themselves so much indebted for the success of the bat- 
tle of Marathon as to vow himatemple. All traces of it are 
now nearly obliterated; as well as of that of Aglauros, who de- 
voted herself to death to save her country. Here the young ci- 
tizens of Athens received their first armour, enrolled their 
names, and swore to fight to the last for the liberties of their 
country. Near this spot the Persians scaled the wall of the ci- 
tadel, when Themistocles had retired with the remainder of the 
army, and the whole Athenian navy, to Salamis. 

‘© The remains of the-original wall may still be traced in the 
midst of the Turkish and Venetian additions, and they are 
distinguishable by three modes of construction at very remarkable 
epochs—-the Pelasgic, the Cecropian, and that of the age of Cimon 
and Pericles. It was at this last brilliant period, that the Acropolis, 
in its whole extent, was contemplated with the same veneration 
as a consecrated temple; consistent with which sublime concep- 
tion, the Athenians crowned its lofty walls with an entablature 
of grand proportions, surmounted by a cornice. Some of the 
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massy trygliphs and motules still remain in their original posi- 
tion, and producing a most imposing effect. 

“« The ancient walls of the city of Athens, as they existed in 
ihe Peloponnesian war, have been traced by lord Elgin’s artists 
in their whole extent, as well as the long walls that led to the 
Munychia and the Pireus. The gates, mentioned in ancient au- 
thors, have been ascertained: and every public monument, that 
could be recognised, has been inserted in a general map, as well 


as detailed plans given ofeach. Extensive excavations were ne- 


cessary for this purpose, particularly at the great theatre of Bac- 
chus, at the Pnyx, where the assemblies of the people were 
held, where Pericles, Alcibiades, Demosthenes, and #schines, 
delivered their orations, and at the theatre built by Herodes At- 
ticus, to the memory of his wife Regilla. The supposed Tumuli 
of Antiope, Euripides, and others, have also been opened; and 
from these excavations and various others in the environs of 
Athens, has been procured a complete and valuable collection 
of Greek vases. The colonies sent from Athens, Corinth, &c. 
into Magna Grecia, Sicily, and Etruria, carried with them this 
art of making vases, from their mother country; and, as the ear- 
liest modern collection of vases were made in those colonies, 
they have improperly acquired the name of Etruscan. Those 
found by lord Elgin at Athens, Aginz, Argos, and Corinth, will 
prove the indubitable claim of the Greeks to the invention and 
perfection of this art. Few of those in the collections of the king 
of Naples at Portici, or in that of sir William Hamilton, excel 
some which lord Elgin has procured, with respect to the ele- 
vance of the form, the fineness of the materials, the delicacy of 
the execution, or the beauty of the subjectsdelineated on them; 
and they are, for the most part, in very high preservation. A tu- 
mulus, into which an excavation was commenced under lord El- 
gin’s eye during his residence at Athens, has furnished a most 
valuable treasure of this kind. It consists of a large marble 
vase, five feet in circumference, enclosing jone of bronze thir- 
teen inches in diameter, of beautiful sculpture, in which was @ 
deposit of burnt bones, and a lachrymatory of alabaster, of ex- 
quisite form; and on the bones lay a wreath of myrtle in gold, 
having, besides leaves, both buds and flowers. This tumulus is 
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situated on the road which leads from Port Pirzus to the Sa- 
laminian ferry and Eleusis. May it not be the tomb of Aspasia? 

“From the theatre of Bacchus lord Elgin has obtained the 
very ancient sun-dial which existed there during the time of 
schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and a large statue of the 
Indian or bearded Bacchus, dedicated by Thrasyllus in grati- 
tude for his having obtained the prize of tragedy at the Pana- 
theniac festival. A beautiful little temple near it, raised fora 


similar prize gained by Lysicrates, and commonly called the, 


Lantern of Demosthenes, has also been drawn and modelled 
with minute attention. It isone of the mest exquisite produc- 
tions of Greek architecture The elevation, ground-plan, and 
other details of the octagonal temple raised by Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes to the winds, have also been executed with care; but 
the sculpture on its frize is in so heavy a style, that it was no 
judged worthy of being modelled in plaster. 

“ Permission was obtained from the arcbishop of Athens to 
examine the interior of all the churches and convents in Athens 
and its neighbourhood, in search of antiquities; and his authority 
was frequently employed, to permitlord Elgin to carry away seve: 
val curious fragments of antiquity. This search furnished many 
valuable bas-reliefs, inscriptions, ancient dials, a Gymnasiarchi’s 
chair In marble, on the back of which are figures of Harmodius 
and Aristogiton, with daggers in their hands, and the death o! 
Lena, who bit out her tongue during the torture, rather than 
confess what she knew of the conspiracy against the Pisistratidx 
The fountain in the court-yard of the English consul Logothe- 
ti’s house was decorated with a bas-relief of Bacchantes, in the 
style called Greco Etruscan: lord Elgin obtained this, as wel! 
as a guadriga in bas-relief, with a victory hovering over the cha- 
rioteer, probably an ex voto for some victory at the Olympi 
games. Amongst the funeral cippi found in different places. 
are some remarkable names, particularly that of Socrates; and 
in the Ceramicus itself lord Elgin discovered an inscription in 
elegiac verse, onthe Athenians who fell at Potidza, and whose 
eulogy was delivered with pathetic eloquence in the funera’ 
oration of Pericles. 
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“ The peasants at Athens generally put intoa niche over 
the door of their cottages any fragment they discover in 
ploughing the fields. Out of these were selected and purchased 
many curious antique votive tablets, with sculpture and inscrip- 
tions A complete series has also been formed of capitals, of the 
only three orders known in Greece, the Doric, the Ionic, and the 
Corinthian; from the earliest dawn of art in Athens, to its ze=- 
nith under Pericles; and, from thence, through all its degrada- 
iions, to the dark ages of the lower empire. 

* Ataconvent called Daphne, about half way between Athens 
and Eleusis, were the remains of an Ionic temple of Venus, 
equally remarkable for the brilliancy of the marble, the bold 
style of the ornaments, the delicacy with which they are finish- 
ed, and their high preservation. Lord Elgin procured from 
thence two of the capitals, a whole fluted column, and a base. 

“Lord Elgin was indebted chiefly to the friendship of the 
captain pacha for the good fortune of procuring, while at the Dar- 
danelles, in his way to Constantinople, the celebrated Boustro- 
phedon inscription, from the promontory of Sigzum,a monu- 
ment which several ambassadors from Christian powers to the 
porte, and even Louis XIV. inthe height of his power, had inef- 
fectually endeavoured to obtain. Lord Elgin found it forming a 
seat or couch atthe door of a Greek chapel, ard habitually re- 
sorted to by persons afflicted with ague, who deriving great re- 
lief from remaining reclined upon it, attributed their recovery 
‘o the marble, and not to the elevated situation and sea air, of 
which it procured them the advantage. This ill-fated supersti- 
tition had already obliterated more than one half of the inscrip- 
tion, and in a few years more it would have become perfectly 
illegible. 

“ By the aid of this valuable acquisition, lord Elgin’s col- 
lection of inscriptions comprehends specimens of every remark- 
able peculiarity in the variations of the Greek alphabet, through | 
out the most interesting period of Grecian history. 

‘* A few bronzes, cameos, and intaglios, were also procured: 
in particular,a cameo of very exquisite beauty, in perfect preser- 
vation, and of a peculiarly fine stone: it represents a female cen- 


taur suckling a young one. Lord Elgin was equally fortunaté 
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in forming a collection of Greek medals, among which are se- 
veral that are very raie; others of much historical merit; and 
many most admirable specimens of art.” 


The late Dr. Carlyle, professor of the Arabic language at 
Cambridge, accompanied lord Elgin to Turkey, in the hope of 
finding some secret treasures of Greek or Arabic literature.— 
The doctor and another person, attached to the embassy, well 
qualified for such a task, accordingly obtained permission to ex- 
amine several collections of manuscripts in the grand seignior’s 
palace. Many of these collections at Constantinople and the ad- 
jacent islands, upwards of thirty monasteries on mount Athos, 
and many other religious estabiishments in every part of Greece, 
and in the islands of the Archipelago, were, for this purpose, 
thoroughly searched. From all these places has been selected 
a number of such manuscripts as appeared most valuable and in- 
teresting, anda particular catalogue and description of those, ne- 
cessarily left behind, is also given. 

In proportion as the plan of lord Elgin advanced, and the 
means of offering an exact knowledge of Grecian architecture, 
and sculpture increased, it became a serious inquiry to disco- 
ver by what method the arts might be most effectually benefit- 
ted by the treasures in his possession. As to the architectural 
delineations, he had intended, from the beginning, that they 
should all be engraved; the plan, elevations, and other details, 
which appeared of importance, were, therefore, raised upon the 
cround, and are now ina state of complete preparation. 

In addition to this, all the draughts and measurements, taken 
on the spot, have been preserved, and afford ample materials, were 
it necessary, for new designs: the intention of lord Elgin then 
was, as well out of respect to the subjects themselves, as to ren- 
der them useful to posterity, that the whole should be engraved in 
the most perfect manner. For this purpose he thought it a practi- 
cable and certainly a very desirable object that a fund should be 
raised either by subscription, or exhibiting them for money, by 
means of which the engraving might be distributed at a price | 
within the power of every artist. 
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To a plan for obtaining any important advantages from the 
marble and plaster figures, more formidable difficulties seemed 
to present themselves: the first idea of lord Elgin was to have the 
statues and bas-reliefs put up in a state similar to that they former- 
ly held: for this purpose he went to Rome, in order to consult 








and employ Conova—the opinion of this illustrious artist was 
decisive. On examining the specimens presented to him, parti- 
cularly those from the parthenon, and obtaining an exact know- 
ledge of the whole collection, from the persons employed, Cono- 
va declared that, though the devastations of time, and the barba- 
rians, on these antiquities, were truly lamentable, yet it was cer- 
tain that they had never yet been retouched—they were the pro- 
duction of the ablest artists, under an enlightened patron, and at 
a period when genius enjoyed the most lavish encouragement, 
and had arrivedat its greatest height. These ornaments had been 
thought worthy of decorating the most splendid temple of Greece. 
Though he should enjoy the greatest delight in handling and 
examining these inestimable fragments, it would, says the en- 
thusiastic artist, be a sort of sacrilege to apply to them the bun- 
gling aid of a modern chissel. This opinion has been univer- 
sally confirmed by public opinion, and all thoughts of such a pro- 
ject laid aside. From its first arrival in England, the whole col- 
lection has been open to the inspection of the public, and the 
opinion, not only of artists, but also of all persons of taste in 
such subjects, has been collected. At the same time the most 
distinguished painters and sculptors have assiduously frequent- 
ed the museum, and testified the most lively admiration and en- 
thusiasm at the perfection to which the art of sculpture must 
have been carried, and which, before, was known to us only by 
means of the ancient authors. They have examined them at- 
tentively, and found that not only the human figures, but those 
of the inferior animals, are executed with the most scrupulous 
anatomical truth. They have been struck with the astonish- 
ing exactness, and, at the same time, the commanding effect 
of the most minute details,so remarkable in the various attitudes 
and gestures of the figures. The oldest artists expressed the 
most lively regret at not having had the advantage of studying 
these models; and many (among others, the most distinguished 
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artisis of the capita!) who are well qualified to make the com- 
parison, declare, that, to men of science, no collection should 
be more precious, however numerous and famed. It may be 
added that the celebrated Mrs. Siddons, the honour of our thea- 
tre, was so struck and agitated by ene of the female groups, as 
almost to shed tears; and the president of the royal academy, no 
Jess eminent as an artist, than for his zeal te encourage and pro- 
tect the arts, in this country, after passing several months in 
unremitting study of the marbles, and assuring himself of the 
advantages that might be derived from them, as well to painting 
as to sculpture, communicated to lord Elgin the astonishing 
impression they had made upon him. 

Two modes, he observes, have been suggested, by which 
the advantages to be derived from these marble and plaster fi- 
gures might be increased—the first is, that the plaster repre- 
sentations of the pieces, serving as ornaments to the temples, 
should be placed at the same height, and in a similaf position, 
to that they anciently held—that the originals should be dispo- 
sed of in places best adapted for study and observation, and that 
from time to time a reward be offered for putting the pieces to- 
gether. This last exercise of ingenuity, however, can be per- 
formed only on the plaster figures, and never on the originals; 
it should be done too in the museum, or repository itself, 
where the character of the sculpture can be easily studied 
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THE FINE ARTS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO 


Their various uses meaner toils commend, 

And Commerce finds in every want a friend; 

Like plants of bold and vigorous growth, they bea: 
Spontaneous fruit, and ask but room and air; 

But Ars, a tribe of seusitives, demand 

A hot-house culture, and a kinder hand; 

A TASTE to cherislr every opening charm, 

A shade to shelter, and a sun to warm. 
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ly any art was capable of being reduced to elementary prin- 
ciples, we should be led to presume it must be the graphic. It 
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is all imitation; and yet, when these rules are laid down with all 
due solemnity, nature produces a disciple of her school that 
excels in every one without so much as knowing of their exist- 
ence. We may denominate such the meteoric class of painters, 
coverned apparently by no fixed laws, and of these was Rem- 
brandt the most eminent. He was born on the 15th of June, 1606, 
near the city of Leyden, and is therefore called a pupil of the 
Flemish school. His tather, Herman Gerretsz Van Ryn, was 
a humble miller, and rented a mill on the borders of the Rhine, 
and from this circumstance derived his name of Van Ryn. He 
designed to have brought up his son in his own quiet and unos- 
tentatlous Occupation; but during all this time the boy was un- 
happy. He wished for some more dazzling employment, and it 
Was to no purpose that the father attempted to restrain his am- 
bition and to convince him that obscurity with competence was 
far better than sp!endor without it. Having discovered that his 
son constantly turned a deaf ear to such remonstrances, he con- 
cluded, as many wise parents do, that nature intended the boy 
for a scholar, because he could not be taught to tend a mill. 
irom such unequivocal testimony of his genius, he rather con- 
rratuiated himself than lamented the perversity exhibited in 
the mind of the boy. His hopes and ambition took a different 
turn, and he felicitated himself in the thought that his child was 
doomed to rescue the humble and obscure name of Van Ryn 
from oblivion. Fraught with these ideas he placed his son un- 
der the care of a learned pedant, and awaited with anxiety the 
evidence of those powers that he confidently antickpated unfold- 
ing time would develop. He was doomed to encounter a most 
cruel disappointment. The child discovered no kind of relish 
for the sciences, and could scarcely be taught to read and write. 
When he had with many a weary step advanced thus far, and 
had overcome the elementary principles of science, the pros- 
pect before him appeared cheerless and uncomfortable. Mathe- 
matics had no charms for him, nor could he perceive that a tri- 
angle iad superior fascinations to the circle that composed his 
father’s wheel. The grave pedant laboured with the like assi- 
duity to inculcate a knowledge of the other sciences, but with 
the same success as before; and the boy remained proof against 
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all his threats and entreaties, and he was finally returned to the 
parent by the pedagogue, who declared that the child had no 
genius, because he himself had not sufficient to discover any. 
The father did not take this declaration with that suitable humi- 
lity and reverence that the master had anticipated. He had him- 
self remarked that the mind of the boy, sluggish and inert as it 
undoubtedly was, in the pursuit of the sciences, was still active 
in another way. He had often detected him in drawing designs 
with his pencil instead of triangles, which induced him to 
place Rembrandt under the care of Van Zwanenburg, a painter 
of Amsterdam. His genius under the discipline of this painter, 
having been so long before smothered, suddenly blazed out and 
sparkled to the astonishment of his master. That res; ectable 
character delighted with his pupil’s proficiency, set before him 
examples and models and instructed him how to copy them; 
but this labour was all thrown away. Whatever Rembrandt was 
capable of learning he seemed intellectually, and if a bad meta- 
phor may be pardoned, to devour at one setting. When his pre- 
ceptor visited him on the day after he had laid down the rules 
by which his genius was to be guided in its approximation te 
the model, he would find the work done to his utter astonish- 
ment,andthe rules all neglected. When Rembrandt was questioned 
on the manner in which this thing was accomplished, he was as 
utterly ignorant as his master: all that he couid say was, that 
he had accomplished his task, to his preceptor’s astonishment, 
Wishing to dispose of so troublesome a companion, as one who 
could without learning practise all his precepts by instinct, 
Zwanenburg turned his pupil over to the care of Peter Lart- 
man, esteemed an eminent painter. This preceptor found in his 
hands the same unmanageable instrument; his pupil learned to 
practise all his precepts before he could understand them, and 
he put him under the care of Jacob Pinas, a painter still more 
eminent. Rembrandt remained with both Peter and Jacob for 
the space of six months, and both of them during that period 
found that Rembrandt was a character theoretically to learn no- 
thing in the graphic art; but practically to learn every thing. 
With the same success he was put under the patronage of 
Schoobn, and was by one and all abandoned, as a person whom 
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his old friend the pedagogue had declared incapable of learning; 
or in plainer phraseology, his genius was too great for them to 
discipline or to teach. 

We have now once more to contemplate Rembrandt in his fa- 
ther’s mill; but not as formerly attending the wheel. Part of this 
edifice was turned into a painting room, which he enclosed on 
all sides effectually to exclude the light, excepting in an aper- 
ture from above, which illuminating but one part of his picture 
only, produced all the effect of chiaroscuro. He was often dis- 
suaded from making this humble mansion the repository of his 
genius, and in his denial we shall discover a trace of character 
that tinged all his future works as well as his future manners. 
He clung rigidly to simple and humble nature, both with re- 
gard to his pencil and moral habits, and the same principle that 
operating professionally taught him to gaze with vacant curi- 
osity on the finest specimens of painting without a solitary wish 
to emulate them, prompted him to disregard external magnifi- 
gence and the fastidious splendor of social life. From this hum- 
ble tenement he was at last summoned by the voice of a friend 
to try his fortune in Amsterdam, by exhibiting in that city a 
specimen of his talents. He carried one of his pieces thither 
and disposed of it for one hundred florins. This sum, immense 
as he conceived it, widened the arch of his ambition, and taught 
him the more highly to estimate his own talents. His celebrity 
extended almost with electric rapidity. His pencil was in con- 
stant demand, and the wealthiest citizens of Amsterdam solicit- 
ed Lim to undertake the preceptorshfp of their children in the 
graphic art. His business was overflowing—he was compeiled 
to hire a warehouse for the accommodation of his pupils, from 
every one of whom he exacted one hundred florins per annum, 
as the price of their instruction. As the stars now beamed aus- 
piciously upon him and he was no longer under the apprehen- 
sion of want, he ventured to marry a young girl of the village 
of Ramdorp. This new married couple were bound together 
by the double cord of love and avarice. In proportion as fortune 
became more auspicious their cupidity increased, and fame was 
disregarded unless her hand had the power of Midas, to turn 
Whatever she touched into gold. He speculated on his own ce- 
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lebrity, and adopted almost incredible expedients. After he had 
disposed of his pictures, he would suffer his son to sell the en- 
gravings he had taken of them, and affect a total ignorance of 
that circumstance, to enhance their value. He would at other 
times send them to auction—attend himself and bid exorbitantly 
to tempt others to follow his example. At other times he took 
impressions of his plates before his pictures were finished, and 
after they were sold, he would alter the plate, and sell them for 
new engravings. When the plate was entirely worn out, he made a 
few trivial alterations and tempted the public to purchase again. 
Every exertion of his genius was thus paid for by the commu- 
nity three times over. 

To those who doubt of the absolute incapacity of genius to 
acquire opulence when it can once be turned in that direction, 
let the following anecdote be related: Rembrandt having disco- 
vered the uncommon reverence that the world pays to the works 








of posthumous genius, determined to speculate upon that pas- 
sion likewise. He counterfeited a sudden death—the widow of 
a living husband was clad in dismal sable and shed tears of hy- 


pocrisy and avarice. The funeral was attended with suitable so- 
lemnity. On the return of the widow, among other efforts of 


her friends to console her, the conversation turned to the in- 
estimable works this child of genius had left behind him. His 
friends examined, criticised, and discovered inimitable beauties 
such as never could be seen in the works of a living artist. 
They were finally exposed to public auction and commanded a 
most extravagant price. ‘At length Rembrandt arose from the 
grave and enjoyed the money and the jest. 

The opinion that genius cannot command money, is one o! 
those common place maxims which does well enough to con 
stitute materials for a philippic, by those who may please to 
seck in such resources excuses for their own indolence or im- 
prudence; but is totally unwarranted by fact. If we will not use 
those taients which nature has given us for our own benefit, is 
the world to blame! if we cast a diamond upon a dunghill 
whom shall we censure if a fowl picks it up! 

Rembrandt had not this defect so usually attendant on genius; 
his passion carried him in a contrary direction, and he was 
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surely as much to blame for the grossness of his impositions on 
the world, as the world is usually for neglecting the intrinsic 
worth of genius. It has been said that Rembrandt would have 
been a perfect painter had he studied the models of the most ad- 
mired artists. An investigation of this kind will lead us to the 
peculiar character of his pencil. Whatever was ornamental, 








brilliant, dazzling, sublime, or awful, beyond what mere exter- 
nal nature presented, he abandoned. To the enlivening charms of 
fancy, the super-addition of grace, elegance or grandeur, he was 
an utter stranger, and all these he was incapable of being taught. 
He had before him specimens of the finest models, and these he 
contemplated with an easy curiosity and without a single wish to 
emulate. Such he looked. uponas so many departures from that 
nature that he had studied with so much idolatry, and therefore 
not a proper subject to excite his emulation or jealousy. 

When he wished to paint a character invested with the habi- 
liments of antiquity, any worn out armour, or the delineations 
found in old tapestry answered for a model, and whether con- 
gruous or incongruous were immediately adopted. He totally 
despised all antiques, and had in his cabinet a number of strange 
figures dressed in old armour and stuffed with straw, which he 
jocularly said were all the models of antiquity that he studied. 
Relinquishing what is called ideal beauty, and following what 
may be denominated heavy nature, in all her wild, irregular, ter- 
rific or beautiful forms, he copied with a spirit and animation 
second only to hers. For instance, if an aged head was the sub- 
ject of his pencil, every wrinkle and every separate hair was 
taken with the most scrupulous exactness, and with such 
precision, that at a distant view it appeared to sink those smal- 
ler characteristics in the general outline, or at a nearer view 
to preserve those characteristics, and to lose the general out~ 
line of age. 

When he represented the human body in its nude state, he 
was, according to those who frame their opinions on the standard 
of ideal beauty, singularly unfortunate. In other words he de- 
lineated the frame with all the irregularities of nature, and cared 
no more for proportion, elegance, or beauty, than the sovereign 
VOL. III. 4« 
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deity whom he worshipped. Conversant wits nature alone trom 
his exrliest years, his works are touched with inexpressible spi- 
rit ani fidelity—his portraits exhibit the very semblance of life, 
his trees are motionless apparently because the zephyr slum- 
bers, and both seem starting from the canvass. 

We s@€arch in vain for that fairy grace in portraiture, that 
while we recognise the countenance of a friend, he is brought 
to us with features more jovely than before; the face on the con- 
trary scems by some strange mechanism transplanted on the 
canvass. In landscapes also, we see nothing more than the eye 
has often known: low and disgusting objects for instance, are 
not banished from his groups, because they tend to weaken the 
pleasure of the spectator; they are thrown together as by the 
careless hand of chance, and with singular emphasis may this 
painter be said fo hold the mirror uf to nature. 

His different masses of colours were laid on unusually thick, 
but he understood their different properties so well, that they 
never break or confound each other, and he presents them in all 
their freshness, beauty and lustre. Having been once reproach- 
ed by a friend for laying on his colours so thick, he tartly re- 
plied, J am a painter and not a dyer. 

Rembrandt exhibited his paintings in a room which admitted 
light only from above, that, falling on his pictures, brought forth 
his local colours with incredible force. In short, to.sum up the 
character of this painter, he faithfully copied nature but did not 
adorn her. He has been compared to Titian, with this difference, 
that the works of the latter artist must bear a close inspection 
and the latter a distant one. If such has been the character of 
Rembrandt’s pencil, with what shadow of propriety can it be as- 
asserted, that he would have improved by the study of the finest 
models? 

This artist never could be persuaded to renounce the com- 
panions of his early life. When his works were the delight of the 
noble and the opulent, and commanded the most liberal prices, 
and his society was courted by his munificent patrons, he was 
deaf to all their intreaties and remonstrances. His friend the 
burgomaster often attempied to draw him into more polished 
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society; Rembrandt accepted his invitation to dispose of his pic- 
tures and to receive the money, and then turned to his old com- 
panions again. 

Those who hold with Dr. Johnson, that the character of a 
man cannot be read in his work», may be answered by the ex- 
ample of Rembrandt. His pencil was a voluntary truant from the 
schools of the most admired masters, and he renounced the so- 
ciety of gay and polished life. Disgusted with artificial graces 
and elegance, whether they shone in marble or canvass or the 
human character, he abandoned them altogether, content with 
coarse and vulgar nature for the model both for his pencil and his 
moral habits. 

His canvass did but embody his predominant passions and 
propensities, and gave to the eye of an intelligent critic the his- 
tory of his life. His etchings have always been exceedingly ad- 
mired and collected with the grea'est care in the different Ku- 
ropean cabinets His works are now very scarce, and purchased 
at an incredible expense. 

The first style of Rembrandt is allowed to have been different 
from his second—the first was finished highly—afterwards his 
colouring was bold, strong, and of astonishing force. His paint- 
ings of Ahasuerus and Esther, St John preaching in the wilder- 
ness, and the woman taken in adultery, are in the first manner 
of this artist: they are exquisitely finished and touched with in- 
comparable spirit. He painted with astonishing expedition and 
would alter a portrait five or six times, but the lorce and fidelity 
of his pencil more than compensated for the delay that he had 
occasioned. In his vision of the writing on the wail, there is a 
bloodless and heart appalling hue spread over the features of 
Beltshazzer, that communicates 4 contagious chill to every spec- 
tator. 

Rembrandt died in the year 1674, and in the 68th year of his 
age. Geniuses now and then appear in the world, attended 
with such rare and felicitous properties, that they seem sen¢ 
forth by nature to confound all rules and established systems. 
This man does not appear to have known any thing, not even 
the rudiments of his art scientifically, and yet he commanded 
the whole empire of light and shade. Such minds hold a subtle 
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and incommunicable intelligence with external nature. If they : 
attempt to reveal the mystery, it appears as dark and confused to 
them as it does to the astonished inquirer. They appear to exert 
the properties of a higher power, distinct from and independent 


~~. a 


of themselves, and of which they seem only to be the humble 
organs. They feel a strong principle at work within them, 
with an impulse which they are incapable of resisting, that acts 
with the infallibility of an oracle. 

We have already remarked that the works of Rembrandt 
are exceedingly scarce. We have to add our regret, that the 
only sketches from his pencil which we have been able to pro- 
cure, represent so feebly the powers of his genius, that we have 
not thought them worthy of being presented to our readers. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


London. 
Mr. John Barnard Trotter, author of the interesting 
and valuable Memoirs of the late Mr. Fox, purposes to publish 
an account of a Tour through Ireland, which he has performed 
during the present summer. 


Mr. Thomas Ashe, the noted author of the fable called the 
Spirit of the Book, threatens another work of similar character, 
under the title of the “ Claustral Palace, or Memoirs of the Fa- 

1393 


mily!’’ He is so sanguine of great success that he demands ten 
thousand pounds for his manuscript. 


The Travels of Professor Lichtenstein, in Southern Africa, 
during the years 1803, 4, 5, and 6, are nearly ready for publica- 
tion. They are translating from the German by Miss Anne 
Plumptre, and will form one volume in quarto, accompanied by 
engravings from drawings taken on the spot. 


Our readers will lament to learn that two of the proudest or- 
naments of modern literature have, for some time, been afflicted 
with total blindness. We allude to Mr. Arthur Young, a philo- 
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sopher and patriot, whose uselulness has never been exceeded, 
and never can be exceeded in the annals of Britain; and Dr. 
John Wolcot, the most original poet of the age of George the 
Third. 


The principal collections of statuary and sculpture in Eng- 
land are, in London—1l. Mr. Payne Knight’s bronzes. 2. The 
Towneleian. 3. The Lansdowne. 4. The Elgin, brought from 
Athens, 5. Mr. T. Hope’s.—In Yorkshire, the Ear! of Carlisle’s, 
Castle Howard; Lord Grantham’s (late Weddell’s), at Newby; 
Mr. Duncombe’s, at Duncombe-park; and Lord Fitz-William’s, 
at Wentworth-castle.—In Cheshire, Hon. Smith Barry’s, at 
Malbrook-hall.—Isle of Wight; Sir Richard Worsley’s, at Apul- 
durcombe.—Lancashire, Mr. Blundell’s, at Ince-Blundell.—in 
Sussex; the Earl of Egremont’s, at Petworth—In Glamorgan- 
shire, Mr. Mansel Talbot’s, at Margam.—In Norfolk, Mr. 
Coke’s (Lord Leicester’s), at Holkham. 

M. Lechenault, the botanist attached to the Expedition of 
Discovery of the celebrated D’Entrecasteaux, has afforded the 
first scientific account of the celebrated Ufas-tree of Java. 

The anthiar, #r. Antiaris toxicaria, forms a new genus in the 
class Moneecia, Linn.—Male Flowers. Many, contained ina 
common receptacle inverted; open at the apex; situate on a long 
footstalk. The inside of this receptacle is thickly covered with 
scales, curved at the top, and enclosing the antherz, numerous; 
and which have short filaments and are bilocular.—#ema/e 
Flowers. Calyx imbricated from 10—12, succulent; corolla 0; 
styles 2, divaricated; the germ forms a drupe of the shape of an 
acern, with the styles persistent.—The leaves obtusely ovate, 
rigid and firm to the touch, and slightly scabrous; the wood of 
the tree is white; the gum it produces viscous and bitter; of the 
colour of milk, with occasionally a yellowish tinge, and flows 
abundantly on incision. 

The effluvia was not prejudicial to vegetation, and the same 
may be affirmed with respect to animals; as some species of li- 
zards and other reptiles were observed on the trunk, and nume- 
rous birds frequented the branches. The Javanese proceeded 
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to prepare the poison, which, after expressing the gum, was by 
steeping in a copper vessel close stopped, stirring and mixing 
separately, with a dry wooden stick, the juice of capsicum, pow- 
dered ginger, juice of garlick, powdered root of Kampfera, Ga- 
lenga, Marantha Malaccensis, and Costus Arabicus. It was ne- 
cessary to prove the effect of this poison after it was prepared; 
and, having put some ona sharp instrument, I slightly pricked 
the thigh muscle of a full-grown fowl, which expired in the 
course of two minutes. It is well known that the inhabitants of 
the Molucca islands make use of small arrows of split bamboo, 
dipped in this poison for the killing small birds, which they 
blow through atube. The flesh is in no wise injured for eating, 
cutting out only the wounded part. 

The novel which has recently appeared under the title of 
Self-Indulgence, is the production of a lady of high rank, who, 
before her marriage, figured as one of the brightest luminaries 
in the hemisphere of fashion; and since her widowhood, has, 
amidst the wild scenery of the Highlands, cultivated a taste for 
literature with much success. 


The Biographical Peerage of the United Kingdom, vol. IV. 
containing Ireland, is nearly ready for publication. 


Sir James Mackintosh, during his residence in Hindoostan, 
has compiled a History of England, since the Revolution, intend- 
ed to serve as a continuation of Hume’s History. It is expected 
to form four quarto volumes; and report says, that the booksel- 
lers have engaged to give him 6000/. for the copy right. 


The Rey. Wm. Beloe has completed the sixth volume of his 
Anecdotes of Literature, and it will shortly appear. 


The Rev. George Crabbe is preparing a volume of Zales, to 
be printed uniformly with his other works. 


In a few days will be published, the Widower, a poem, in 
seven parts. 
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The literary world will immediately be gratified with the 
publication of the valuable 4dversaria of the late professor Por- 
son. They consist of the notes and emendations on the differ- 
ent Greek poets, which were the fruits of the learning and sa- 
gacity of the first scholar of his age. At all periods of his life, 
Porson was in the habit of noting down his restorations of cor- 
rupt passages, and the grounds of his opinion, in the margins of 
books; and in copy books or loose papers. After his death the 
whole of these precious remains were purchased of his executors 
by Trinity College, Cambridge. This society anxious to satisfy 
the public curiosity, as well as to consult the fame of their late 
illustrious member, by the publication of this collection, com- 
mitted to professor Monk and Mr. Blomfield the charge of ex- 
tracting and editing whatever was fit to meet the public eye. 
These gentlemen have been above two years occupied in this 
task, and have now completed a volume, containing all that was 
left by Porson concerning the Greek poets. His observations 
are digested and arranged by the editors in the mode most con- 
venient to the reader: and an additional value is given to the 
publication by two copious indexes; one, of the authors emended 
or illustrated; the other, of the subjects treated. The volume 
is not a large one, but the matter contained in it, if expanded in 
the ordinary mode adopted by Casaubon, Bentley, Dawes, Valck- 
enaer, Ruhnken, &c. in their miscellaneous works and £fistole 
Critice, would fill many volumes. In the corrections of the 
fragments in Atheneus, Porson has given specimens of his cri- 
tical acuteness, aided by his astonishing memory and learning, 
that exceed all belief; and a greater number of these interesting 
remains of the Greek stage, are in this publication restored to 
their original purity, than has been effected by the whole host 
of critical scholars that the last two centuries have produced. 
This book is beautifully printed at the Cambridge University 
press, in Greek types, ordered expressly for this purpose, and 
cast after the models given by the late professor himself. 


The prince De Ligne, that Nestor of courtiers, has publish- 
ed two new volumes of Letters. They are written in the same 
light and sprightly style as those already before the public. 
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Mr. Pierre Heil, a Bavarian artist, has invented a new instru- 
ment of Music, which renders the notes visible by means of co- 
lours, and which he has named ‘ Harmonicon a sons visibles, 
(the visible sounds Harmonicon). A trial was made of the in- 
strument at the court of Munich, in presence of the principal 
musicians of the chapel, who have expressed their approbation 
of the invention. 


Mr Stephens is preparing a Life of the late John Horne 
Tooke, with whom he lived in considerable intimacy for many 
years, and has been furnished with several important documents 
by his executrix. 


New Method of Botanical Arrangement.—In a posthumous 
work of M. B. Borkhausen, lately published at Darmstadt, the 
author, it appears, had projected a new system of arranging 
plants, founded on the mode of insertion, on the resemblances 
and combination of the stamina, without regarding the number 
of the sexual parts. He divides plants into two principal classes; 
that is to say, into Phenogamia, and Cryftogamia. The first 
class is subdivided into 

1. Thalamostemones; those of which the stamina proceed from 
the receptacle. 

2. Petalostemonis; those which derive their origin from the 
Corolla. 

3. Calycostemones; those united to the Calyx. 

4. Pistellostemones; those attached tothe Pistil. 

Each of these four classes is afterwards subdivided into or- 
ders, genera, and fumilies. 

5. Crypfitostemones or Afhrodites; those of which the parts 
of fructification, are not discoverable. This class is divided into 
four orders, v7z. 

1. The Filices: 2. The Rhizosherme; 3. The Muscz; the 
Musci hepatici. 

The author excludes from his system, all the plants of the 
24th class of Linnzus; belonging to no sex;—exsexruales. 

Fcurteen plates accompany this work, and present a general 
sketch of the system:—the volume concludes with a table of 
species. 
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Greece. 

Schools of literature and philosophy, are actually in existence 
at Bucharest, at Constantineple, at Cydonia in Ionia, at Mount 
Athos, and in many other of the populous towns and cities of 
Greece, philosophic establishments of the nature of schools, 
where the fine arts, &c. are taught by professors. In that of 
Smyrna the number of professors is seven: tnat of scholars is 
one hundred and fifty. In that of Bucharest are taught—mo- 
dern Greek, mathematics, experimental philosophy, chemistry, 
drawing, metaphysics, logic, ethics, natural history, geography; 
rhetoric, poetry, history, archaiology with the ancient Greek, 
the Latin, l’rench, German, and Russian languages. 

Besides this schcol there is in the city of Bucharest, a so- 
ciety formed by the assiduity of Ignatios, metropolitan of Wal- 
lachia, who has at length succeeded in uniting the literati of the 
country, and personages of consequence, afid wealth: to this is 
civen the name of the Philological Society. This institution 
contributes to support (by paying part of the expenses) a peri- 
odical work called Hermes o Logios, “ Hermes the Instructed;” 
which includes—literary notices concerning arts, sciences, the 
ancient and modern Greek languages, with explanations of the 
analogies or discrepancies between the ancient and the modern 
Greck—notices of new works in modern Greek, or in lan- 
guages which have any affinity or relation to it. The plan em- 
braces also whatever is customary in works of general literature, 
among modern nations: archalolegy, geography, history, chro- 
nology, &c. and other branches of science. Of this Journal, each 
of the Grecian literary schools in Europe and Asia, receives a 
copy gratis. It is published once a fortnight: The number of 
members composing this society in the year 1811 was 18 ordi- 
nary members: and 10 corresponding members in foreign parts. 
—The editor of the Journal is the learned Anthimos Gazi, au- 
thor of a history of Greek literature, to the taking of Constanti- 
nople, in four volumes 4to. He has also published a map of 
Greece, on twelve sheets—another of Europe on four sheets—~ 
another of Asia on three sheets—a translation into Greek of Vol- 
taire’s History of Charles XII. Another translation of Martin’s 
Grammar of philosophical sciences—another of Lalande’s 
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Abridgment of astronomy—and of the chemical philosophy of 
Fourcroy. But his most learned work is now in course of pub- 
lication: it is a dictionary of the Hellenistic language, in small 
folio, in three volumes, nearly 2,000 pages in each volume. It 
is printed at Venice, by Michael Glykys of Joannina: the basis 
of this work is the Lexicon of Henry Stephens. It is printed at 
Venice, because in time of peace the conveyance from that city 
by water to Constantinople and the rest of Greece, is Cheaper 
and much easier than from Vienna. The first volume of this 
dictionary includes from Ato ©: the second to . The third 
has not yet appeared. Anthimos Gazi, is a native of Meliae, 
in Thessaly, and is at this time archimandrite of the Greek 
church at Vienna. 


Hungary. 

A Literary Society was formed in Hungary in the year 1810, 
for the encouragement of Sclavonian literature. The sittings 
are held at Kostolan in the county of Honth. The number of 
members is at present about sixteen. They are mostly Hun- 
garian gentlemen. 


Italy. 

The beautiful picture painted in fresco, by Daniel da Vol- 
terra, on the walls of the church of Santa Trinita del Montie, at 
Rome, has lately been removed from the walk of the church and 
transferred to canvas, by M. Palmaroli of Rome. The picture 
itself has always been deemed by connoisseurs worthy of being 
associated with the three master pieces of art; that is to say— 
the Transfiguration of Raphael; the Crucifixion of Michael An- 
gelo; and the Communion of St. Jerom of Boménichino. 

Heretofore all endeavours to transfer pictures, were restrict- 
ed to those painted on cloth, or on wood; but to transfer such as 
were printed in fresco, on walls, appeared to be too bold an un- 
dertaking; and even hopeless. M. Palmaroli has, however, prov- 
ed the contrary; but he preserves his method as a secret. All 
that is known of it as yet, is that the picture is now actually on 
cloth; and in the same state as it was formerly seen, and that 
’sut lately, on the walls of the church of la Trinita. 
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Russia. 


An extract from the Russian newspapers has recently ap- 
peared in several of the German Journals, from which we learn 
that there are still in the Russian empire 18 colleges, or other 
establishments for the education of youth, conducted by the Je- 
suits. ‘The number of persons of that order at present employ- 
ed, amounts to 347. Father Thaddeus Brzowski has been the 
eeneral of the brotherhood, since the 2d of September 1805: and 
Father Cajetan Angiolini general agent. Among the other func- 
\ionaries are several Frenchmen. 


Early last spring; sir Joseph Banks received despatches 
from governor Maxwell, at Senegal, containing the journal of 
Isaaco, the native who conducted Mr. Park and his party to the 
Niger, and who was again sent by colonel Maxwell for the spe- 
cial purpose of procuring farther information respecting them. 
[saaco returned to Senegal in autumn last; and, having kept a 
regular and minute journal of his daily proceedings, there is 
now, unfurtunately, but little room to doubt the correctness of 
his narrative, from the detail of circumstances it contains; al- 
though the certainty of death itself is less afflicting to relatives 
than the awful contemplation of a life of hopeless servitude 
among the rudest and most unfeeling barbarians. Isaaco saw 
at Lansaudin (a few miles on this side of the extreme point of 
Mr. Park’s former journey) the guide who had conducted them 
down the Niger, beyond Haussa, who, after giving a very dis- 
tinct account of the perils whilst under his guidance, also sta- 
ted, that shortly after leaving them he met with the person who 
had succeeded himas guide, and who acquainted him, that in their 
progress down that stream, the canoe, in approaching a rapid 
current, became unmanageable, and was fast proceeding towards 
danger as well as a hostile shore.’ In this extremity Europeans 
and natives leapt overboard, and attempted to save their lives by 
swimming.—By superior skill, and by keeping to the nearest 
(although hostile) shore, the guide alone reached the land—all 

the rest perished! the boat went down, with all their effects, 
save a buff military belt belonging to lieutenant Martin, of the 
African corps and which Isaaco has brought to Senegal. The 
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guide was hardly dealt with by the natives, and said, that had he 
belonged to a country at enmity with them, he would have lost 
either his life or liberty. The unfortunate Christians, had they 
escaped ashore, would most certainly have suffered both. 


Paris. 


An interesting work has recently appeared at Berlin, under 
the title of Travels in the Southern frarts of Africa, in 1803, 4, 
5 and 6, by Henry Lichtenstein. The first volume only has yet 
been published, accompanied with maps and engravings.—lIt is 
divided into three sections—the first comprises an account of a 
journey through the country situated to the west and north of 
the Cape; the second, an expedition from Roodzand to Zevelen- 
daw, and along the southern coast as far as the bay of Agoa; the 
third is occupied witha description of the Caffree tribe of Koaab, 
and a journey by the frontiers of Caffraria to Graaff Requett, 
&c. &c. The whole book is extremely valuable; it affords some 
very curious particulars, in relation to the natural history ef 
Africa, and we hope shortly to see it translated into our own 


language. 


We observe in a late German Magazine, the following curi- 
ous paragraph. ‘‘ Ourcelebrated countryman KXo/zedue, will 
probably, ere long, find himself shorn of a considerable portion 


of his glory. 


It has long been known to theatrical amateurs, 


that this inexhaustible fountain of dramas was in the habit of 
purchasing a vast quantity of materials, from obscure students; 
and minor poets, and then exposing them to sale, with some al- 
teration, as his own prodttctions—The German Moliere how- 
ever, having squabbled with one of his workmen, on the subject 
of their account, the whole fraternity is in flames, and will pro- 
bably blow up the parsimonious scribbler.” 


A late Prussian traveller in Greece, estimates the population 
of that country at 1,920,000 persons—of these Macedonia has 
700,000.—T hessalia 300,000——Albania 400,000—Livadia 220,009 
-~and the Morea 300,000. 


An ingenious gentleman has lately presented the world with 


a book which he facetiously entitles L’art de parler sans rie” 
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dire; “the act of talking without saying any thing.’ We are 
afraid that the writer has been forestalled in his undertaking by 
that great author mature, and that he arrogantly professes to 
teach what the generality of his readers understand equally well 
with himself; though his pretensions to excellence in this “art,” 
judging from the present publication, are by no means con- 
temptible. 


A fifth volume of Mr. Burke’s works has appeared, containing 
various miscellaneous pieces, hitherto unpublished. Among 
these are, a fourth letter on regicide peace; a letter to the em- 
press of Russia; several letters on the affairs of Ireland; a letter 
to the hon. C. J. Fox, written in the year 1777; several papers 
relative to the American war; letters and thoughts on the ex- 
ecutions of the rioters in 1780; letter.to the right hon. Henry 
Dundas, with a negro code. Tracts and letters relative to the 
laws against popery in Ireland; letters and speeches in parliament 
relating to the test laws, parliamentary reform, libel, marriage, 
and nullum tempus acts; hints for an essay on the drama; an 
abridgment of English history, from the Roman invasion to the 
end of the reign of king John. 

The sixth and seventh volumes are printing, and will ap- 
pear in the course of the next winter. These volumes consist 
of papers relating to the affairs of the East India company, and 
contain the ninth and eleventh reports of the select committee 
in 1783, exhibiting a full and comprehensive view of the com- 
merce, revenues, civil establishment, and general policy of the 
company; and also various papers relative to the impeachment 
of Mr. Hastings. The eighth and last volume of Mr. Burke’s 
works is preparing for the press. It will contain a narrative of 
the life of Mr. Burke, accompanied with such parts of his fami- 
liar correspondence, and other productions, as shall be thought 
fit for publication. 

DEATHS. 

Professor Willdenow, the celebrated botanist, at Berlin, July 
10, 1812. 

In France, Sonnini, the famous traveller 
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In London, aged 83, the reverend L. Dutens, a distinguished 
literary character. 


Tn Dublin, Richard Kirwan, esq. the celebrated mineralogist 


DOMESTIC LITERATURE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


PRoPosaLs are issued for publishing by subscription the 


Codes of the French empire: consisting of the code Napoleon, code of civil 
procedure, code of commerce, code of criminal instruction, code penal. Toge- 
ther with the exposition of the motives, or commentary to each; making in the 
whole three thick volumes, in royal octavo. Translated from the French by John 
Rodman, counsellor at law. The price to subscribers will be four dollars a vo- 
lume, in boards, payable on the delivery of each volume. The first volume will 
contain the exposition of the motives of the code Napoleon; the second, the code 
Napoleon itself, that of civil procedure, and the commercial code, with the motives; 
the third, the code of criminal instruction, and the penal code, with the motives. 
The work will be put to press as soon as asufficient number of subseribers are 


obtained to defray the expense of printing. 


The fundamental laws of the French empire, which are com- 
prised in the five codes above mentioned, are the result of the 
united labours of the most learned and profound statesmen and 
jurists of France. 

Unfettered by the rigid rules of antiquated customs, or ob- 
solete edicts and decisions, which previously constituted a great 
part of the law of that country; free from the prejudices of vul- 
gar habits and local attachments, these liberal and enlightened 
civilians have endeavoured to embody a system of jurispru- 
dence, at once applicable to the multifarious and diversified re- 
lations of human lite, in the present improved state of society, 
and conformable to the dictates of reason, justice, and humanity. 

The precepts and provisions of the civil law was the basis of 
their plan; yet they did not disdain to borrow from the rude and 
Gothic, though solid and lasting monuments of the common law 
of England. They earnestly sought, in the jurisprudence of 
every country, the development of those principles of univer- 
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men, in order to frame a system of Jaws adapted to the nature, 
the duties, and the various pursuits of man in society; to form 
a code of ratio scrifta, which should be a chart to direct and 
regulate his conduct in the checkered affairs of life. 

It is not, therefore, the arbitrary edicts of a despotic ruler, as 
some people in this country imagine, that constitute the codes 
of the French empire. Though framed under the auspices of 
the emperor, the laws originated in the wisdom and learning of 
his counsellors, and were enacted by the legislative body of the 
nation. The edicts or decrees of the emperor, form no part of 
this system of jurisprudence; they relate to the political, not to 
the civil rights and duties of his subjects. Let not then the 
prejudices of early education, national antipathy, or the undue 
bias of elementary legal studies, induce us to refuse a just tri- 
bute of esteem to the merit of this great national work. Surely 
we may study its precepts, admire the beautiful, scientific, and 
lucid arrangement which reign in every part of it, and even bor- 
row some of its provisions, to enrich and improve our own laws, 
without imbibing a single sentiment derogatory to the dignity 
of man, injurious to civil liberty, or dangerous to the indepen- 
dence of our country. 

Although the civil law, which is the ground-work of the code 
Napoleon, and of the commercial code, is not in force, as such, 
in this country; yet avery large proportion of our laws are 
founded upon its principles and rules. The extensive and im- 
portant relations of life, which give rise to contracts and obliga- 
tions, and all the various and multiplied engagements and rami- 
fications of commercial dealings, are borrowed from that splen- 
did monument of Roman jurisprudence, the Panpects of Jus- 
tinian. 

The French law of contracts and obligations, has long been 
held in high estimation, even in England; indeed, it is the foun- 
dation of the /ex mercatoria of that country, and, with little va- 
riation, is in full force in our own. 

This branch of jurisprudence occupies a distinguished place 
in the Napoleon code, and forms one of its most interesting 
parts. The motives, particularly, which relate to it, exhibit a 
Clear, profound, and masterly investigation of the subject. 
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The penal code and that of criminal instruction present a sys- 
tem of criminal law, that reflects the greatest honour on the ta- 
lents, wisdom, and humanity of the framers. What particularly 
distinguishes the penal code of France from that of every other 
nation, is the regular gradation of punishments adapted to the 
nature and extent of every crime; whilst its general tenor of 
mildness will bear an honourable comparison with our own im- 
proved criminal laws. 

No English translation has yet appeared of all the codes and 
motives. The motives alone, which are a commentary on the 
matter contained on each code, constitute about one half of the 
work, and are of a nature highly: interesting, being an able, 
Ieagned, and lucid discussion of the reasons, principles, and ob- 
ject of the laws. 

It has appeared to the translator that so important a work as 
the codes of the French empire, which are now received as law 
over a great part of the continent of Europe; cannot fail, if well 
translated, to be a valuable addition to the literature and learn- 
ing of our country. It must be interesting to every class of so- 
ciety, where there exists a taste for letters, or a desire of know- 
ledge and improvement. It is not merely a professional work, 
though it will undoubtedly be a most useful acquisition to the 
library of the judge and the lawyer. The statesman and the le- 
gislator (and who in our country is not one or the other?) will 
find in it a fund of legal information; a profoundness of thought, 
and an extent of wisdom and learning, whence they may advanta- 
geously draw, to promote the happiness and glory of their coun- 
try. The man of letters surely will not reject a work which is 
the production of the united wisdom and genius of a nation, and 
which embraces so many subjects of vital interest and impor- 
tance to mankind. 

Nor will these codes prove useless or uninteresting to the 
merchant; the great body of mercantile law existing throughout 
the immense empire of France is doubtless of important consi- 
deration to the merchant whose speculations and trade often 
bring him within the verge of their operation and effect. 

Persuaded that in devoting his leisure to a work of this na- 
ture, the translator will not uselessly or unprofitably waste his 
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time, he has undertaken the task with alacrity and zeal, and he only 
waits the encouragement of the public to present them with the 
fruits of his labours. 








SELECT REVIEWS. 


Mosgs Tuomas, bookseller, Philadelphia, has purchased this 
work of the present proprietor—it will, therefore, be published 
by him, after the present year (at which time a new series will 
be commenced) executed ina superior style; and be edited by 
WasuincTon Irvine, esq. of Newyork. 

The first number of each volume (two a year) will be orna- 
mented with a vignette title page, elegantly engraved from ori- 
ginal drawings; other engravings will be given occasionally as 
heretofore. 


| We take advantage of this occasion to express our decided 
approbation of the plan and execution of this valuable journal. In 
a small compass, and at a reduced price, it contains almost all 
that is curious in the periodical works of Great Britain, and pre- 
sents a Clear and very interesting view of the progress of letters 
throughout Europe. We cannot err in our anticipation that the 
acknowledged taste, and elegant leisure of the new editor, will 
enable him to render the Select Reviews still more attractive. 
Port Fotro. | 


PERPETUAL MOTION. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 

As Mr. Readheffer, the alleged discoverer of perpetual mo- 
tion, has not yet obtained a patent from the government, it might 
be somewhat premature to state, publicly, the principles on 
which his machine is constructed, and to examine. whether it 
be a discovery or a deception. It may, however, assist some of 
your readers, in forming their opinions, to know the ideas of the 
learned, in relation to the obstacles which such ascheme has to 


encounter, and the practicability of any plan for the discovery of 
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perpetual motion. I have, therefore, translated, for their use, 
the following article on that subject, from the French Encyclo- 
pedia; premising, that however cxceptionable may be the opi- 
nions of the compilers of that work,on many points of philosophy, 
their claim to distinction in every branch of physical science, can- 
not be contested. S. 


* Perpetual motion is a motion which is preserved and renew- 
ed continually of itself, without the aid of any external cause; or 
it is an uninterrupted communication of the same degree of mo- 
tion, passing from one part of matter to another, either in a cir- 
cle, or any other curve, returning to itself, so that the same mo- 
tion returns to the first mover, without being altered. To find 
perpetual motion, or to construct a machine with such a motion, 
is a famous problem which has exercised mathematicians for the 
last twothousand years. We have an infinite number of drawings, 
figures, plans, machines, and wheels, which have been occasioned 
by attempting to solve this problem, but as they have all prov- 
ed abortive, it would be useless to detail them here. It is, in 
short, rather an insult than a compliment to say ofany one that he 
is seeking the perpetual motion; and ihe inutility of all attempts 
hitherto to find it, give but an unfavourable idea of those who ap- 
ply themselves to it. 

“In fact, it appears that we ought scarcely to hope to find it. 
Among all the properties of matter and motion, we know of 
none which seems capable of being the principle of such an effect. 

“It is agreed, that action and reaction must be equal, and that 
a body which gives motion to another, must lose as much mo- 
tion as itcommunicates. Now, in the present state of things, 
the resistance of the air, and the friction, must necessarily re- 
tard the motion incessantly—so, that in order that any motion 
should always subsist, it is necessary either that it should be 
continually kept up by an external cause, whica would no longer 
be what is meant by perpetual motion—or else, that all resistance 
should be completely annihilated, which is physically impossible. 

“ By the second law of nature, the changes which nappen in 
the motion of bodies, are always proportioned to the moving 
force applied to them, and in the direction of that force; so that 
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a machine Cannot receive a greater motion than that residing in 
the moving force which has been applied to it. Now, on our 
earth, all motions are made in a resisting fluid, and consequently 
they must necessarily beretarded. The medium, therefore, must 
absorb a considerable part of the motion. 

“Moreover, no machine can avoid friction, because there are 
not in nature any surfaces perfectly plain, on account of the man- 
ner in which the parts of bodies adhere together, the nature of 
these parts themselves, and the small proportion which the matter 
which these bodies contain bears tothe volume which they occupy. 
‘Fhis friction must consequently diminish little by little the force 
applied or communicated to the machine, so that the perpetual 
motion cannot take place, unless the force communicated be 
much greater than the generating force, and makes up for the 
diminution which all the other causes produce—but as nothing 
ean give what ii has not, the generating force cannot give to the 
machine a degree of motion greater than what it possesses it- 
self, so that the whole question of perpetual motion, in this case, 
is reduced to finding a weight heavier than itself, or an elastic 
force greater than itself. Or, in the third and last place, a me- 
thod must be found of regaining, by the disposition and combi- 
nation of mechanical powers, a force equal tothat which is lost. 
It is to this last point that those who wish to solve this problem 
give their principal attention. | 

“ But how, or by what means can such a force be regained? It 
is certain that the multiplication of forces or powers cannot ef- 
fect it, for what is gained in power is lost in time, so that the 
quantity of motion remains always the same. No mechanism 
can ever make a small power equal to a greater—twenty-five 
pounds equal to one hundred for instance; and if a smaller 
power seems equal to a greater, it is an error of our senses. 
The equilibrium is not really between twenty-five and one hun- 
dred pounds, but between one hundred pounds moving, or tend- 
ing to move with a certain quickness, and twenty-five pounds 
moving, or tending to move with four times the velocity of the 
one hundred pounds. 

“‘ When we consider the twenty-five and one hundred pounds 
weights as fixed and immovable, we may at first believe that the 
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twenty-five pounds alone prevent a much greater weight from ri- 
sing, but we shall be easily undeceived if we consider them both in 
motion; for we will see that the twenty-five pounds can raise 
the one hundred pounds only by going over four times as great 
a space in the same time, so that the virtual quantities of mo- 
tion of the two weights will be the same; and consequently there 
will be nothing surprising inthe equilibrium. A power of ten 
pounds, therefore, being moved, or tending to move with tin 
times the velocity of a power of one hundred, may make an equi- 
librium with it, and the same may be suid of all products 
equal to one hundred. In short, the product on both sides must 
always be one hundred, in whatever way they are taken—il the 
mass be diminished the velocity must be proportionally increased, 

“ Thisinviolable law of nature leaves nothing to art except the 
choice between different combinations which may produce th« 
same effect. 

“ M. de Maupertius in one of his letters on different sub- 
jects of philosophy, makes the following reflections on perpe- 
tual motion: Those who seek after this motion exciude 
from the forces which must produce it, not only air and water, 
but also some other agents which might be employed, so that 
they do not consider as a perpetual motion that which might be 
produced by the vicissitudes of the atmosphere, or by those of 
heat and cold. They confine themsclves to two agents—vzs in- 
ertie and gravitation, and reduce the question to this, whether 
the velocity of the motion can be prolonged either by the first of 
these means, that is, by transmitting the motion, by shocks, from 
one body to another—or by the second, that is, making bodies 
ascend by the descent of other bodies, which will then reascend 
while the others descend. In the latter case, it is demonstrated 
that the sum total of the bodies, each multiplied by the height 
from which it descends, is equal to that of the same bodies, 
each multiplied by the height to which it can reascend. It would 
be therefore necessary, in order to produce perpetual mution, in 
this way, that the bodies which fall and rise should preserve ab- 
solutely allthe motion which gravitation gives them, without 
losing any of it by friction or the resistance ofthe air, which is 
impossible. 
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If we employ the vis énertie it must be remarked, Ist, That 
motion is lost inthe shock of hard bodies—2d, That if the bodies 
are elastic, the force is preserved it is true, but besides that, there 
are no bodies perfectly elastic, the friction and the resistanceof 
the air are still to be subtracted. Whence he concludes that we 
cannot hope to find perpetual motion by means of either vis iner- 
‘ie or gravitation, and that this motion is therefore impossible. 


THE DRAMA—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Dread o’er the scene, the ghost of Hamlet stalks; 
Othello rages, poor Monimia mourns; 

And Belvidera ours her soul in love. 

Terror alarms the breast; the comely tear 

Steals o’er the cheek; or else the Comic Muse 
Holds to the world a picture of itself, 

And raises, sly, the fair ‘mpartial laugh. 
Sometimes she lifts her strain, and paints the scenes 
Of beauteous life; whate’er ean deck mankind 

Or charm the heart, in generous Bevil show d. 


Letter from a gentleman on a visit in Philadelphia, to his friend in Boston 


Dear S. 

You have so often seen the drama in perfection, that you 
will not perhaps feel great curiosity upon the subject of one 
comparatively in its infancy, Yet I should do great injustice to 
the merits of the Philadelphia stage, and not less to my own 
feelings which have been highly gratified by its representations, 
were I to omit the theatre in giving you an account of the dif- 
ferent objects of curiosity and interest here. A stranger natu- 
rally seeks amusement in public places; and my curiosity at 
first, and satisfaction afterwards, have frequently led me to pass 
an evening at what they call the “ New Theatre.” The term 
is not very appropriate to a house of near twenty years’ standing, 
but is intended I believe, in a comparative sense, to distinguish it 
from an old red ruin in the lower part of the town, which would 
serve as an apt representation of Noah’s ark, or the orig inal 
barn of the first strolling company. Ina letter from poor Cooke 
to Incledon, which was published in England, and afterwards in 
our newspapers, he expressed an agreeable surprize at the ad- 
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vancement of theatricals in America. I suspect most foreign- 











ers would feel similar sentiments, although they might not have : 
the honesty to avow them, on visiting the theatre in this City. b 
The company-is sufficiently large to fill, with good effect, most . 
of the plays now in vogue, and is certainly selected with a judg- R 
ment and employed with a discrimination equally creditable to 2 
the managers and the actors. There are indeed no Cookes—and : 
I have enthusiasm enough on that sybject to believe that there ‘ 
are not many even within the limits of Covent Garden or Drury 
Lane. But whoever goes to the play with a rational expecta- , 
tion of amusement and instruction, will, nine times in ten, not ‘ 
be disappointed. As you have witnessed the earlier efforts of ; 
some of the company, I will inform you, so far as my observa- ' 
tion has enabled me to judge, of their respective merits and re- r 
putation. t 
Messrs. Warren and Wood, who, if we may estimate their 
exertions by the good order and discipline of their corps, are ; 
unwearied in their efforts to conduct the machine with satisfac- 
tion to the public and credit to themselves, are no less eminent- ’ 
ly successful in their professional departments. ‘The former of 
these gentlemen is, in a pretty extensive range of parts, an ex- , 
cellent actor. <A grave, deep-toned, and sonorous voice, a live- F 
ly sensibility, and a uniform correctness of perception, give him 
many advantages in the representation of fragic characters of 
an advanced age; but his old gentlemen in comedy,—his Baron 
Duberlys, Sir Peter Teazles, and Sir Abel Handys, I am told | 
are inimitable: and from the specimens I have seen, I do not ; 
doubt the fact. His fellow manager, Mr. Wood, is alsoa great- ; 
er favourite of the comic than the tragic Muse: for although 
uniformly respectable, yet there are so many people without ) 
intrinsic merit, who can bustle through a hero’s ravings with ) 
ten times more noise than he, that half the world, having no 


standard, would conclude them to be better actors. But to play 
the gentleman, is so difficult a task, because it is an object al- 
ways in view, that when_it is well done, and universally ap- 
plauded, it must have great merit. In this, Mr. Wood parti- 
cularly excels;—an easy, natural deportment, neither too stiff, 
nor too forward, distinguishes the performances of this gentle- 
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man from those of every other I have seen. Great actors gene- 
rally play the hero, even in the drawing-room, instead of exhi- 
biting an unaffected politeness, which is at open war with strut 
and rant. A young man named Duff, has excited much atten- 
tion and applause: he has a fine, fuil, excellent voice, which has 
sreat compass, melody, and strength. In imitation he is most 
powerful: but is without the charms of grace and ease. He is 
now the subject of curiosity and observation; and merits, from his. 
continued exertions and unwearied attention to business, much 
praise, but will never, I think, make a great actor. Mr. Duff is 
almost the only male performer who appears to have a greater 
predilection and predisposition for tragedy than comedy. The 
rest of the company are all greater favourites, and appear to 
more advantage in the sock than the buskin. In Jefferson, 
the public are possessed cf a never-failing fund of drollery. 
He unites perhaps as many requisites for a comic actor, as any 
man living;—is active—witty—intelligent—correct— and has a 
store of spirits and humour that seems incapable of being ex- 
hausted. Blisset and Francis, you must remember to have seen 
many years ago. Time has not shorn them of a beam of merit, 
nor age diminished their inclination to please. Of the female 
department, gallantry would have prompted me to speak first; 
but the fair sex is, you know, the never-failing but-end of a string 
of toasts, and if it be true that wine opens the heart, they enjoy, 
at least, the most cordial situation; and though last, are not least 
in love. Mrs. Whitlock, whom you must remember, has just 
closed an engagement, which she fulfilled with undiminished 
reputation, and with all that ardour and spirit, for which I am 
told she was formerly so remarkable. Mrs. Wood is an excel- 
lent actress. Without great power, or extreme sweetness of 
voice, she reads with a correctness, and performs with a spirit 
which justly entitle her to a distinguished reputation. I have 
seen Mrs. Mason only in comedy; and the liveliness with which 
she contrives to fill every part she undertakes, her perpetual 
animation and charming affability, prevent me from wishing to 


see her in any thing else. There is an affectionate playfulness in , 


her manner that is delightful: and the ease of her deportment 
peculiarly adapts her for a most interesting and difficult depart- 
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ment of the drama, the delivery of an epilogue. In this Mrs. 
Mason is eminently successful; and the man who can listen to 
her on such an occasion, without more emotion than usual, has 
feelings that I should not be disposed to covet. Mrs. Duff is 
extremely handsome, but not sufficiently possessed of herself on 
the stage to seem perfectly casy. Mrs. Green’s personal attrac- 
tions are also considerable; and her performances, though not 
of the highest order, are by no means indifferent. 

I have thus run overthe names of the most conspicuous of 
the Philadelphia dramatis persone: and [think you would agree 
with me in saying, that although they may not rival a London 
company, yet for an audience of moderate expectations, sufh- 
cient merit is found among them, to “hold the mirror up te 
nature.” 


The friend and correspondent to whom we owe the above 
communication, is so well qualified by taste and education to ap- 
preciate the merits of the drama, that if his letters were longer, 
beth ourselves and the public would be spared the attempt to 
fill up his vigorous though rapid outline. But the exertions ot 
the players have contributed so often to our amusement, that 
we should deem ourselves deficient in gratitude if we did not 
bear a willing testimony, in favour of an establishment, which 
though often unkindly assailed by its enemies and denounced as 
poisoning the public morals, is in our deliberate estimation, the 
most harmless if not the most useful of all the modes of publi 
amusement. 

The theatre for the present winter is on a very respectable 
footing.—We doubt indeed whether at this moment there is so 
good a company in Great Britain except on the London stage, 
and the comparison might be extended advantageousiy to nearly 
al! the provincial theatres of the continent. But their theatrical 
corps is chiefly devoted to the service of the laughing muse. 
For the higher purposes of tragedy they possess fewer materials, 
they have most of the gods and goddesses but no Jupiter; no one 
who can wield the thunders of the stage—and on the first emer- 
gency the property man may safely sell out all the daggers, and 
the whole machinery of storms, and nail up the trap doors for 
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the winter. The managers would probably be gainers by such 











a sacrifice, for the few who might be disposed to regret it would 


be easily reclaimed from their sober sadness by the merriment 
of the company, which is really strong in comic powers. Of 
Warren who is almost the doyen of American actors, we cheer- 
fully repeat the praise so justly awarded by our correspondent— 
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and we may add, what is certainly no ordinary eulogium, and 


~ 


what we are not disposed to say of either Cooke or Kemble, that 
we never saw him perform’ badly—Mr. Wood has long been a 
favourite of ours, and we have always lamented to see him when 


the thinness of his ranks has obliged him to volunteer on ser- 


- 


vices to which nature has not destined him.. He was never made 


So 


. 


for tragedy, and though he may sometimes succeed in characters 


2Se— —e 


of that description when judgment and correctness, and discri- ' 
mination are alone wanting, yet he has not a tragic frame nor p> 
tragic lungs to bear him through the boisterous declamation of i 
Rolla, and personages of that class. His proper sphere is y 


the higher departments of gay and gentee] comedy; a wide and 


. . 
~~ Be 


ample circuit which he always treads with satisfaction. The ca- 
reer which he should mark for himself ought to be like that of 
the veteran Lewis, who has left, we believe, no legitimate succes- 
sor on the English stage—and whom Mr Wood follows, we 
will not say at along distance, though much remains to be done 
before the resemblance can be complete. It is no small merit 
of this actor that he always dresses with great taste and propri- 
ety, and though we have sometimes observed a smali remnant of 
stiffness when in full dress, yet we have rarely seen a better 


representation of a man of fashion in his morning or negli- 


) - . . | 
gent costume. To characters like these we should wish to f 
see him devoted. His part is that of a gay, lively, well bred i 
! geentleman, which we have often seen him perform with suc- if 
cess, and which his friends assert, it requires no change to 
assume. \v 
, Of the stranger, Mr. Duff, from our limited opportunities Mt 


of observation, we had formed more auspicious omens than our "i 
correspondent. He has obviously much of ease and elegance to 
acquire. Of the three Singles we imagine his sir Pertinax cost 


him by far the least labour—-and our American ears are not yet 
VOL. VIII. 4N 
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completely satisfied with his accent. But he is bounteously 
gifted by nature—his person, voice, and features are of a high 
cast for the stage; and when experience shall have given more 
flexibility to his figure, and softened his austere and measured 
intonations, he need not despair of attaining the highest theatri- 
cal honours. We are the more willing to trust our hopes of his 
future eminence, since he has outgrown our disappointment on 
his first appearance, and is, we think, already visibly improved 
since the last winter. 

There isone of the performers whose career we have regarded 
with considerable interest. We allude to Mr. Barret. It was his 
misfortune to have been “ beroscius’d” at an early age, and to 
have excited expectations which even far higher powers could 
not have realized, so that his admirers should reproach them- 
selves rather than him if they are disappointed in his advance- 
ment. There was an altar we believe at Athens to Impudence. 
We wish that Mr. Barret could be persuaded to worship at 
such a shrine. There is a diffidence in his manner—a kind of 
conviction that the eyes of the audience are upon him, which 
prevents the full expansion of his talents, and will be fatal to his 
improvement unless he conquers it totally. It is this sentiment 
which makes him appear desirous of getting off the stage ‘so 
soon, and gives to all his actions a boyishness quite inconsistent 
with his own character and that which he personates. In the 
part of sir Frederick Fellamore, for instance, instead of the 
dashing impudence of a hardened seducer, which the occasion 
required, Mr. Barret showed almost the innocent timidity and 
hesitation of sixteen. We do not exhort him to be “ bloody, 
bold, and resolute;” but we seriously wish that he would take 
more upon himself and come out, as the phrase is, and instead of 
acting in profile, as heretofore, take a stronger hold of the cha- 
racter, and not be prevented from occupying the stage at his 
ease, by an apprehension of criticism. If he will only do himself 
justice—the public will do him honour. | 

Our correspondent has not everrated the merit of Jefferson. 
We sometimes recollect with surprise, that the actor whose 
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comic powers struck us more forcibly than any we have ever 
seen was a German, an individual of a nation to which we do 
not willingly allow a large share of humour. But we might safely 
put Jefferson by the side of Brunet, the hero of the Montansier, 





and the delight of the laughing world in France—or Liston and 
Matthews, who divide the applause of London. Of these two 
last, Liston’s vein of humour is, we think, the best—there is a 
rich dryness about it—and he has a fine command over all the 
gradations of folly from silliness to stupidity, which is exquisite. 
Jefferson attempts almost every species of humour, and scarcely 
ever fails, except when he endeavours to give a broadness and 
burlesque to a few characters which require more delicate dis- 
crimination. For instance, we were disappointed in his Tony 
Lumpkin, from which we had anticipated great entertainment: 
but the finesse of the character seemed to have escaped him. 
This however rarely happens—and if he would confine himself 
more to his text, and above all, if he would indulge less in oaths, 
he would leave us little to wish in any department within his 
sphere. 

This last remark applies to another of the actors, Mr. Fran- 
eis, with much greater force. Whatever be his character, 
grave or gay, magistrate or clown, he seems to think swearing 
essential to his success. Now this is at best a poor resource 
and in his case quite superfluous, for he is a very good perform- 
er and does not require such aid to excite a great deal of 
merriment. 

There is a vein of drollery which lies very low under ground, 
but which is admirably rich when discovered. It belongs to 
Blisset. Itis seen in Launcelot Gobbo and Apollo Belvi; but is 
most apparent in exquisite representations of the lower classes 
of the French.—He has a fine French accent which colours the 
deception, and we are often tempted by his characteristic drol- 
lery to tell him as Voltaire did the poetical barber through a 
whole letter. Faifes des ferruques, faites des perrugues,—to be 
always a French barber, or a valet de chambre. 

To our correspondent’s remarks on the engaging sweetness of 
Mrs. Wood, and the charming vivacity of Mrs. Mason, we add 
our hearty assent, nor should we deny to Mrs. Francis, in a dif- 
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ferent Jine, great appiause, tor the spirit and humour vith which, 
if we may venture the expression, she has so /ong entertained the 
town. 

In the decorations of the theatre, the management of scenes, 
and the general machinery of the stage, it is not surprising if we 
are more deficient than the older and richer cities of Europe. 
In these matters London is about fifty years behind Paris, and we 
may ‘be content to be some distance from those who have more 
means than ourselves. This difference is not however very re- 
markable or very distressing. If, as will sometimes happen, 
half a house encounters half a forest, they are soon amicably 
separated; and if in the midst of a palace two dirty sceneshifters 
are seen each laying down his board, it is only an agreeable in- 
congruity, which might as well be spared. 

We have often indulged ourselves with observing that the 
audience acted their part as well as the performers. There is, 
generally speaking, a great spirit of decency presiding over the 
public assemblages of this country. We remember that a foolish 
traveller abuses the people of America for disorderly behaviour 
at theatres; and cites, with much reprobation, the conduct ofa 
particular disturber of the peace. This individual, for whom 
the nation was rebuked for its insubordination and ill manners, 
happened to be a countryman of the very traveller himself—so 
it is nine times out of ten, with similar reproaches. If it were 
indeed possible to make those most hostile to theatres, witnesses 
of the decorum which prevails in our own, it might disarm their 
resentment, and teach them how much better it is, that the lei- 
sure of a great city should be thus amused, than wasted in fol- 
lies, or disgraced by vices of a far more offensive character. 

We trust therefore that the managers may meet with the 
success which their exertions merit. The talents of the com- 
pany will sufficiently direct their selection of pietes to comedies 
of sterling humour, and these with a rare tragedy for those who 
insist on a right to cry, and an occasional horse or two for the 
use and behoof of the gallery, will not fail to amuse the town ané 
enrich the performers. 
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THE SHOT MANUFACTORY. 








THE SHOT MANUFACTORY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Tut shot tower, of which an engraving is annexed, is the 
property of Mr. Paul Beck, of Philadelphia, a merchant of the 
first réspectability, to whose enterprise and public spirit the city 
is indebted, for one of its most distinguished ornaments, as well 
as an important and valuable addition to our domestic manufac- 
tures. It is situated near the bank of the Schuylkill, between 
Arch and Race streets. 

Its height, from the foundation, is one hundred and seventy-six 
feet; and, above the foundation, one hundred and sixty six feet. 
Its width, thirty-four feet square at the bottom, and twenty one 
feet at the top. The thickness of the wall, at the foundation, is 
nine feet, and, at the top, two feet.: The drop of the shot is 
one hundred and fifty-six feet from the upper floor, and seventy- 
five feet from the middle floor. The stone foundation, and the 
rest of the structure; which is of brick, are of superior workman- 
ship. The whole was completed between the first of May and 
the first of November, 1808. , 

Besides its public utility, this shOt tower supplies, in part, 
what is justly considered a defect ii the views of Philadelphia, 
the want of steeples, and other prominent points, on which the 
eye*canyest on approaching the city. From all the neighbouring 
country seats, it forms a beautiful object, which requires nothing 
but the hand of time, to make it equal to the obelisks deemed so 
ornamental to European cities; while, on its top, may be enjoyed 
the most comprehensive view of the city, and all the surrounding 
scenery. 


VARIETY. 


GALVANISN. 


Ina late. debated in-the House of Commons it was asserted, 
that porter tasted better ott of a pewter vessel than any other, 
which: occasioned a smile among -8ome of the members.  Pro- 
fessor Davy -has — ‘this*on = poinchtey: This 
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— 
peculiarity arises from pewter being formed of dissimilar me- 
tals, which are known to communicate the influence of the gal- 
vanic fluid,—Water has also a different taste in a pewter vessel 
from what it has in glass or earthenware. Volta found, that if 
acup made of tin, or what is still better, zinc, be filled with wa- 
ter, and placed upon a silver stand, and the point of the tongue 
applied to the water, it is found quite insipid, till we lay hold of 
the silver support with the hand well moistened, when a distinct 
and strong acid taste will be perceived. From the same cause, 
professor Robinson found that snuff taken from a box of tin 
plate, which has long been in use, so that the tin coating has 
been removed in many places, is extremely different from that 
snuff taken from a new box, or one lined with tin foil. 
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BLACKSTONE'S COMMENTARIES. 

Tue celebrated Charles Yorke told Dr. Warburton, that if 
Blackstone’s Commentaries had been published when he began 
to study the law, it would have saved him the reading of twelve 
hours in the day. This emphatic declaration may be contrasted 
with the recent expressions of contempt against this work in- 
dulged in by lord Ellenborough in the House of Lords, when 
lord Holland brought forward his motion about ex-officio infor- 
mations. 


MADEMOISELLE RAUCOUR. 

Mademoiselle Raucour, a celebrated French actress, was one 

day taking the diversion of shooting with the marquis de Bie- 

vre, who was remarkable for his puns and bon-mots. She took 

aim at a crow, which she missed, and at the same time got en- 

tangled among some bushes: Vous comptiez rendre Corneille, 
said the marquis; mais vous avez pris Racine. 

THE DISTRESSED POET. 

A poet lately sent a production of his to a magazine, written 

in pencil; with a note,apologizing to the editor for this circum- 

tance, by stating that he was rather unhappily married, and that 

his wife, who was not very poetically inclined, was however so 

addicted to cleanliness, that she would not allow him to use ink, 
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lest he should spatter it about; and therefore, rather than re- 
nounce the muses, he gave up his ink, took to the pencil, and 
wrote his sonnets in peace. 


THE ANGLER. 

A poor simple fellow was lately angling in some water be- 
longing to a neighbouring squire not much famed for his ur- 
banity, who, happening to pass that way, strutted up to the 
poor fisherman, and exclaimed, “ Pray, sir, do you know that 
you are fishing in my manor?” The other very innocently re- 
plied, “ I humbly beg your pardon sir, if 1 am; but, upon my 
word, sir, I thought that I was fishing in my own manner.” 

The following Epitaph is copied from a tomb-stone, placed 
in Martin’s burying-ground, Stamford, to the memory of the 
well-known Daniel Lambert:— 

“ In remembrance of that prodigy in nature, 
DANIEL LAMBERT, 

A native of Leicester, who was possessed of an excellent and 
convivial mind, and in personal greatness he had no competitor. 
He measured three feet one inch round the leg, nine feet four 
inches round the body, and weighed fifty-two stone, eleven 
pounds (per stone of fourteen pounds). He departed this life on 
the 2ist of June, 1809, aged thirty-nine years.—As a testimony 
of respect, this stone is erected by his friends in Leicester.” 


PURITY OF ELECTIONS. 
During the late memorable and bloody contest for Bristol,1812, 
Mr. Hart Davis, the banker, polled upwards of 1900 votes, and 
Mr: Henry Hunt, 235. The number of voters are above 7000. 
We have been told that the expenses on one side exceeded 
34,000/. <A petition has been presented by Mr. Hunt against 
the return of Mr. Davis, founded on the alleged employment of 
700 bludgeon men, the introduction of the military, and acts of 
bribery and corruption. 


MODES OF SALUTATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIKS. 
Greenlanders have none, and laugh at the idea of one person 
being inferior to another. 
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Islanders, near the Phillippines, take a person’s hand or foot, 
and rub it over their face. 

Laplanders apply their noses strongly against the person they 
salute. 

In New Guinea, they place leaves upon the head of those 
they salute. 

In the Straits of the Sound they raise the left foot of the per- 
son they salute, passing it gently over the right leg, and thence 
over the face. 

The inhabitants of the Phillippines bend very low, placing 
their hands on their cheeks, and raise one foot in the air, with 
the knee bent. 

An Ethiopian takes the robe of another and ties it about him, 


so as to leave his friend almost naked. 

Two female Otaheitans placed themselves naked before sir 
Joseph Banks. 

The Japanese take off a slipper, and the people of Arracan 
their sandals in the street, and their stockings in the house, when 
they salute. 

Two negro kings on the coast of Africa salute by snapping 
the middle finger three times. 

The inhabitants of Carmene, when they would show a par- 
ticular attachment, open a vein, and present the blood to their 
friend as a beverage. 

If the Chinese meet, after a long separation, they fall on their 
knees, bend their face to the earth two or three times, and use 
many other affected modes. 

The Chinese have also a kind of ritual, or academy of com- 
pliments, by which they regulate the number of bows, genuflec- 
tions, and words to be spoken upon any occasion. 

Ambassadors practise forty days these ceremonies, before 
they appear at court.—(D’Israel’s Curio. Lit.) 

In Otaheite they rub their noses together in saluting. —(Bligh’s 
Narrative.) 

The Dutch, who are considered as great eaters, have a morn- 
ing salutation, which is common amongst all ranks, “ Smaakelyk 
ecten? =“ May you eat a hearty dinner.”’—Another universal 
salutation amongst this people is, “ Hoe waart awe.”— + How 
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do you sail?” adopted, no doubt, in the early periods of the re- 
public, when they were all navigators and fishermen. 

The usual salutation at Cairo is, “ How do you sweat?” a 
dry hot skin being a sure indication of a destructive epidemical 
fever. I think some author has observed, in contrasting the 
haughty Spaniard with the frivolous Frenchman, that the proud 
steady gait and inflexible solemnity of the former, were expres- 
sed in his mode of salutation, “ Come sta?”—* How do you 
stand?” —“ whilst “ the Comment vous frortez vous?’ —“* How 
do you carry yourself?”’——-was equally expressive of the gay 
motion and incessant action of the latter. 

The common salutation in the southern provinces of China, 
amongst the lower orders is, “ Ya Fan?’’—“ Have you eaten your 
rice?” ——( Barrow’s Travels in China.) 

A young woman (his intended bride) brought a little water 
in a calabash, and kneeling down before him, desired him to 
wash his hands; when he had done this, the girl, with a tear of 
joy sparkling in her eyes, drank the water; this being consider- 
ed as the greatest proof she could give him of her fidelity and 
attachment.—(Parke’s Travels in Africa.) 

HINTS FOR MATRIMONIAL HAPPINESS. 

When you choose a husband, be sure you do it in direct op- 
position to your parent’s wish; it will show you are capable of 
choosing for yourself, and that you are above vulgar prejudices; 
let every opposition on their part only stimulate your exertion 
to gain the man of four choice; you will then have a fine op- 
portunity of telling the world how cruelly you are used; that 
fathers have flinty hearts: and, by reading novels of the new 
school, you will find many a heroine to keep you in countenance, 
Should your parents, however, wearied by your continued com- 
plaints, at length give their consent, you may give up your lover. 

In selecting your partner for life, be sure you fix not on a 
steady moral character, or an every-day man, but choose some 
dashing fe//ow of spirit; a little volatility will ensure you happi- 
ness; if he coguets underyour nose with your waiting woman, this 
can make no difference; such low wretches are beneath your no- 
VOL, VIII. 40 
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tice; should you be fortunate enough to gain a man who has se- 
duced his friend’s wife, and afterwards killed her husband in a 
duel, you will be an enviable woman; as you will then have a cer- 
tain proof both of his gallantry and his courage. 

While you are cooing you may be as agreeable as possible; 
but pray alter your conduct after matrimony; you must then sing 
when he speaks to you, and dance when he wants you to accom- 
pany him in:a duet. 

If by some sad mistake you should marry a man of merit, 
laugh him out of countenance; you may call him hypocrite; and, 
if he be at all religious, say you hate a methodist; this will no 
doubt often bring on mueh edifying conversation; in the course 
of which, if you have no religion yourself, you may thank God 
that your opinions are more liberal than his are. 

If your deary is fond of reading, tell him he had much better 
take care of his family than lay out his money in musty books; 
if he has a taste for the arts, tell him he is always fooling away 
his fortune in pictures; if he is fond of country sports, say you 
hate your mere country squires; and if he drinks ever so mode- 
rately, say that you can’t bear a drunken beast; but this last ex- 
pression must only be uttered when you are quitealone. Like every 
thing he dislikes, and contemn every thing he praises; contradict 
him before company, and rail at his awkwardness at table, if he 
be unused to company; conjure your friends to pity you, and you 


certainly will gain their commisseration at his expense. 


ORIGINAL POETRY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE PLEASURES OF VARIETY, A POETICAL ESSAY. 


Tue Power, enliv’ning, whose unbounded reign 
Spreads, ever varying, whereso’cr the sun— 
Or with his rising, or his setting beam— 
Wide, glancing, gilds this universal round; 
The Muse, excursive, now presumes to sing. 
High on the summit of yon eastern hill, 
That bath’d with ceaseless dews, or whelm’d in snows, 
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Lifts to the stars his dauntless brow sublime, 
Fancy her station takes; and, casting o’er 

The wide horizon round, her ardent gaze, 

Dwells with delight upon the various scene. 

Here winds, illusive, the retiring vale 

Bosom’d in willows: there green hills ascend: 
The mountain yonder verges to the skies, 

Leaving the hills behind; whose bosom’s swell, 
Seems from th’ exalted promontory’s top 

(Such the vast distance to the tow’ring point) 

A flattened surface, level with the plain. ; 
Here, charg’d with plenty, groan the burthen’d plains=~ 
Fruit of unwearied toil. Full many a sun, 
Circling, had smil’d on man’s assiduous care, 

Ere the kind earth, with generous return, 

Had spread her golden lap. ‘The farmer views, 
Joyful, the favours of th’ All-bounteous Hand, 
And, gratefal, breathes his orisons to Heaven! 
Bene . « the foot of yonder branching ¢lm, 

Whese dim-seen form scarce strikes the straining eye, 
First springs the infant wave. See how it swells; 
Increasing still, as still the volume rolls; 

From each o’ertaken stream, gathering new force; 
Till, spurning all control of shore or mound 
Opposing, wide it breaks upon the land, 

With force resistl-ss, roaring to the main. 

O! too descriptive of the angry mind! 

Urged by inhuman passions, rage and hate, 
Revenge and jealousy, the wildered soul, 

That should have cherished other feelings far, 

And felt restraint from Virtue’s frown severe, 
Swells like the torrent, blasting every joy! 

Here, too, with freshest verdure, glows the lawn; 
Oft on this spot, in frolic mirth, are seen, 

Happy, and reckless of impending fate, 

The shepherd’s fleecy pride. Bounding they roam, 
In gay confusion, round th’ encircling hill; 

Now browsing silent here, or there engaged 
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In sport fantastic, variegate the scene. 

*Tis Nature’s pleasure to delight with change. 
Where’er we bend our view, incessant rise 
Objects innumerous, various in their form 
And nature; some by Providence designed, 
Man’s wants, imperious, to supply; and, some, 
No higher honour claiming, than to please. 
Nor is thine influence, fair Variety! 

Alone empioyed, to decorate and charm 

This lovely scene exterior. Day and night, 
By ceaseless revolution of our sphere 
Diurnal, bring with light, or softer shade 

(To rouse ‘to action, or to lull] to peace) 
Alternate pleasures, and serene repose! 

QO! sweet the approach of Evening’s presence mild, 
Slow rising in the East. Veil’d in a robe 

Of sable hue, the rayless geddess walks 

The dun expanse etherial, and allures, 

With the soft music of the tuneful spheres, 
Lone Contemplation from her hermit cell. 

The scene is stillness all, and fit for thought, 
Composure’s choicest gift! Hush’d each soft note 
Of tuneful bird, that all the livelong day, 

Mid flowering umbrage, or on soaring wing, 
Descanted amorous;* nor is ever heard 
Beneath these western skies, the tender strain 
(That, sympathetic, wakes each bosom’s thrill) 
Of lovely Philomela, Evening’s pride! 

Hence let me haste to share the tranquil hour, 
And pierce yon deep’ning wood. Ye dusky clouds, 
That wave your heavy pinions through the skies, 
On whose soft down descends the dewy eve, 
Spread all your darkness round. I love your gloom, 
That gives sweet intimation of release 
From studious toil. Now, o’er the busy mind, 
Continual flitting, Fancy kindles up 





* Amorous descant.— Milton. 
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Her magic forms, and spreads the fairy feast. 
Life’s rugged surface, now, to the fond eye, 
Sweetly delusive, fair Elysium seems, 

Where Peace perennial reigns. No jarring sounds 
Discordant rise, nor Pain her horrent crest 

And tortured visage dares presume to rear. 

No ruthless passion, o’er the placid scene, 

Bears her destructive sway—insatiate Strife, 
Injustice foul, Oppression’s iron power, 

Deccit ungenerous, and the countless ills 

That vex mankind, can find no entrance here, 
Where all is sweet serenity and joy! 

Thus to the willing soul, in musing lost, 

Does Fancy picture scenes of future bliss: 

She, pleased with the encHafitment, courts the fond 
Though vain illusion, nor conceives the thought, 
That all the lovely picture, blooming gay, 

Is but the penciling of an idle dream. 

Now themes of other import lure the mind, 
Freed from the wild delusions Fancy framed. 
Vigorous and bold she prunes her ardent wing, 
And darting back through ages, whose dull toll 
Funereal, long has ceas’d, and over shades 

Of fallen empires, glorious once in war, 

In wisdom fam’d, her eye wide-roving flings. 
And now alighting where the Roman arm, 
Invincible, o’er all the Ausonian realms 

Bore unresisted sway; or, farther still, 

Where once Achala’s sons, renowned race, 
When Happiness primeval blest the world, 
Pass’d their unblemish’d lives; incessant throng 
Around the musing mind, innumerous thoughts 
Cf ancient virtue, ancient valour, truth 
Inflexible, of manners pure and free, 

And all the glories of those “ prime of days;”’ 
Till with th’ attractive scene delighted, charm’d, 
We dwell upon the view, and much lament 

Its alter’d state; but more the fatal cause 
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For the wild terrors of the thund’rous roar, 
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That hurled its glories down, and midst the wreck 
Of general ruin, not a vestige leaves, 

That Hope may gild with her reviving rays. 

Thus glide the evening hours. The mind refresh’d 
Irom the hard toil of the industrious day 
(Whatever occupation claim’d its care) 

Freed and released, with the first matin note 
Rising, again th’ unwearied course renews, 
Variety imparting all the charm. 

Familiarized to scenes where youth has pass’d 

Its pleasing moments, charm’d no longer now 
With objects whose accustomed forms present 
‘The same unvaried view, the traveller, 


oe, “ ~ -_ . -_— 
ea Sac me 
Resigns his home and traverses the globe. 


Now, on his captivated vision rise 

Scenes, where *tis Nature’s pleasure to display, 
Wond’rous, the efforts of her mighty hand; 

Or, tranquillizing every sense to joy, 

Lavishes beauty on the landscape round. 
Perhaps, the fierce volcano now allures 

His wandering steps. What wild commotions ti:ril! 
His agitated bosom, when aloft 

On some high cliff, far from the burning scene 
Terrific, seated, bursts the flaming cloud 
Sulphureous, darting swift its upward flight, 
Then rolling off, sway’¢c by some wind sea risen, 
Shakes o’er the nations terror and dismay! 

W hile down the ravag’d side incessant roll 
Torrents of sulphurous lava, rocks and trees, 
Commingling, o’er the devastated realm! 
Caught from the view horrific, fairer scenes 
Luxuriant smile; of cultivated fields, 

Vineyards wide blushing, gardens, olive groves, 
And every flower, that loads the heathful gale, 
With odoriferous freshness. A soft calm 
Steals o’er his bosom, recompensing sweet, 
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With gay complacence and enliven’d joy. 

Or, should he, venturous, seek those regions, where 
Whelm’d in perennial snows, or, bound in frost, 
Drear Iceland floats upon the polar main; 

There, too, are objects that sublime* the soul— 
There Giesart+t roars—Fierce as volcanic flames 
From Etna or Vesuvius bursting wild, 

The fire-vexed fountain, from encavern’d rock, 
Hurls bis hot streams against a frozen sky. 
Meantime, loud bellowing o’er the troubled scene, 
Bursts on the astounded ear the roaring swell 

Of mingling sounds beneath, resembling most 
The dashing of some distant torrent’s fall, 
Impetuous raging down stupendous rocks, . 
Hurl’d from some height suffimé. The ffaveller hears 
The wildering noise, amazed; while, on his eye, 
Enormous swells the horrid prospect round. 

The city’s thronging multitudes, perhaps, 

Next strike his roving eye. Around him swell, 
Boasting superior excellence and strength, 

High towering castles, palaces, and fanes, 

Built by some ancient master of renown. 
{nnumerous objects on his busied mind 

Press endless. Now the constituted forms, 
Perhaps, of government his thoughts direct, 

T’ observe their various tendencies, to mark 

Their virtues and defects, and thence educe 
Whate’er may profit or adorn his own. 

Or, now, with closer observation, loves 

Their customs, arts, and manners to review; 

To trace their progress, or their difference mark 
From those of other countries; and ‘in all 


* Objects that excite sublime ideas in the mind. This word has been used by 
Nr. Beattie, in a sense similar to this. 

{~ Giesar, or Geysar, is a boiling fountain in Iceland, which, upon a medium 
supposition between the various conjectures of different voyagers, may be uinety 
leet in height; the column of water being nineteen feet in diameter. The flow 
of this boiling spring is not regular; but is performed by occasional starts, rising 
ta diferent heights at different times. 
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Finds a variety that recommends 

Each novel object, trivial or sublime, 

And fills his bosom -with increas’d delight. 

Thus, from thine influence, sweet Varicty! 

Our numerous pleasures spring. Thou icad’st us on, 
As roams from flow’r to flow’r th’ industrious bee, 
Satiate with one, to other scenes of joy, 

And bid’st us range them all. By thy kind hand 
Guided, inquisitive, the florist roams 

Through Nature’s boundless garden, pleasing task! 
To cull her endless beauties. Led by thee 

Th’ observing naturalist new wonders finds ° 

In all her works. The ingenious chemist, too, 
Who loves to penetrate her secret depths 
Discovering all her treasured stores; and he 
Whose ofitic search, beyond this lower sphere 
Terrestrial, soaring midst celestial worlds, 

Not heav’n’s immense circuity confines. 

Wak’d by thy presence, things indiff ’rent else, 
And sure to be unnotic’d, or, perhaps, 

Rejected in disdain, possess a charm, 

‘That renders them to all acceptable, 

And objects of delight: by thee adorn’d 
Things in themselves unpleasing often please; 
Deprived of thee, pleasures soon please no more! 
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Now cruel Time would hide from view 
The joys, dur early youth has known, 
And quench the flame of friendship true, 
Which ever in that youth had grown. 






But memory still adorns with flowers 
Those classic scenes, and studious hours; 






And every breeze that blows, shall raise 
The flame of friendship, till it blaze. 
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And God forefend, my fickle heart 
Should e’er so false and faithless be, 
As I should meet, or I should part, 
Unfeeling, with a friend like thee. 


No, as I meet thee, so above 
May I be met by heavenly love: 
And as I quit thy sight so dear 
Flow on my urn the funeral tear! 


Our early friendship no alloy 

Polluted with a selfish care, 

No bargain leagued us, boy to boy, 

No chains of wealth or rank were there. 


But as in Learning’s path we toil’d, 
Coy Science on our efforts smiled, 
Nor Envy marred our honors won, 
Both were content, for both were one. 


O days of innocence and ease! 

Too early fled, like dews of morn, 

My curdling heart seems now to freeze, 
To think you never can return. 


Then truth was truth in guise sincere, 
No hollow smile conceal’d a tear. 

Then spoke the heart when spoke the tongue, 
And all were pure, for all were young. 


In academic shades retir’d 

Flow all the joys, that mortals know, 
There by no mad ambition fir’d 

Nor steeped by hopeless love in wo. 


The Muses, seldom woo’d in vain, 
There prompt the lover’s ardent strain; 
And, toiling up the heights of Truth, 
Is seen a band of noble youth. 





O!C , ling’ring with delight, 
Suil Men ory dwells on thy career, 
YOR. WIIr. AP 
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Like that of Phcebus, full of light, 
And, as his sister Luna, fair! 














l‘or, as without a toil or pain 

Her height each Science saw thee gain; 
So all thy honours, meekly held, 

Made friends of those, by thee excell’d 


How swells my heart with honest pride, 
That I unto thy heart was dear, 

And how it hope’s life’s ebbing tide 
May leave the soft impression there. 


Our youth, in social pleasures past, 

Shall ever in remembrance last, 

And all the joys, which then we knew, 

May earth preserve, and Heaven renew. 
CAROLINIENSIS. 
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I'o Miss E. and C. W. of Georgetown—on their presenting the author with twe 
flowers of the sweetscented shrub, in May 1812. 
Two sweet little flowers, that grew on a stem, 
And mingled, delightful, their odorous breath, 
So kiss’d and embrac’d, that a star-water’d gem, 
Bright sparkling between, form’d a beautiful wreath. 


These fresh little blooms, in the garland of May, 
Had blush’d on the morning, and bask’d in the sun, 


Till the tyrant of noon, was inflaming the day, 
And fierce blazing heat flash’d the flowrets upon. 


When two sister angels, their pleasures the same, 
To watch o’er the paradise-children they find, 
To rescue distress from the feverish flame, 


And raise the weak-hearted, and heal the hurt mind; 


When two lovely sisters, more sweet than the flow’rs, 
And chaste as the dew-drop that glitter’d between, 
Resolving to snatch them from fi’ry-wing’d hours, 


And save from the fate of a sun-glowing scene; 
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Compassionate cull’d, from the parent-stem, faint, 
The sweet-scented blossoms, all languishing there, 

And gave them, reviv’d, to the song-breathing saint, 
To cherish their lustres with kindness and care. 


And he will forever, when glasses go round, 

With sparkles of rapture, and health from above, 
Immerse the wreath’d flow’rs in a goblet profound, 

And hallow his wine with remembrance and love. O.L 


MORTUARY. 

Died on Sunday morning the 15th Nov. in the fiftieth yea: 
of his age, Joun Kemp, L. L. D. F. R.S. E., Professor of Ma- 
thematics and Natural Philosophy in Columbia College. 

In the death of this gentleman, the literary world, and espe- 
clally CoLumBia CoL_LeGE, has sustained a loss of no ordinary 
inagnitude. 

He was born at 4chlossan, in Aberdeenshire, North Britain, 
\pril 10th, 1765S. His early studies were prosecuted with so 
much ardour and success, that he received itn the spring of 
1781, at the age of eighteen, the degree of Master of Arts in 
Marischal College, Aberdeen; and, after a contest which lasted 
two days, with unprecedented severity, bore away from competi- 
tors of high attainment, the prize of the Mathematical Bursary, 
founded by Dr. Liddell.—Before he had reached his twenty-first 
year, he was elected a member of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. 

Thus enriched with the treasures, and laden with the honours 
of science, at a period of life when others have, for the most 
part, acquired only the elements; and wearing the wreath of 
victory over antagonists by whom defeat would have been no 
disgrace, he came to the United States about the termination 
of the war for independence. His first settlement was at Dum- 
fries, in Virginia. After a short residence in that place, where 
he had charge of the academy, he came to Newyork, and was 
immediately employed in Columbia College. His first appoint- 
ment, on the 4th of April, 1785, was to teach the mathematics 
for one year. At the expiration of the year, viz. on the 17th of 


April, 1786, he was chosex professor of that branch of study, 
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and engaged, ro tempore, to instruct the youth in Natural Phi- 
losophy. His perfect and undisputed acquaintance with these 
departments of science, soon Jed to their combination in him, 
although originally designed for two professorships. As soon 
as the news of his appointment arrived in Britain, the degree of 
Doctor of Laws was conferred upon him unsolicited, by King’s 
College, Aberdeen: He was also chosen a member of the Agri- 
cultural Society in the State of Newyork, at the constitution of 
that body. 


His occupations were now sufficiently extensive and labori- 








ous; but, notwithstanding, he accepted on the 8th of May, 1795, 
the additional charge of Professor of Geography, History and 
Chronology, the functions of which new trust he continued to 
exercise, without relaxing his other academical labours, until 
he found his strength unequal to efforts from which his inclina- 
tion never shrunk. His duties, as Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy, he performed until his fatal sickness, 
with an alacrity of zeal, and a patience of labour, seldom 
equalled, never surpassed. His course of instruction requiring 
constant modification from the discoveries and improvements 
continually making in physical science, demanded and received, 
a rigour of application, which he carried to every practicable, 
and to many an imprudent length. His indefatigable industry, 
unaccompanied with suitable precaution for the preservation of 
his health, probably laid the foundation of that disease which 
took him from us, and accelerated the termination of his valua- 
ble life. His place cannot easily be supplicd. Good Mathema- 
ticlans are few, experimental philosophers are fewer: but the 
union of both in the same individual is rare and unfrequent. 
With the full sense of their loss, the trustees of the Col- 
lege cannot but find some consolation in the benefit which has 
redounded to the institution and the community, from his unin- 
terrupted services from his twenty second to his fiftieth year; 
i. €. the whole of that active life which it pleased God to grant 
to him. Many a sufferer will bear a tearful testimony to the 
doctor’s benevolence; his otner social virtues are known to his 
rriends. We have only to express our unfeigned regret at part- 
ing with him in the vigour of his facultics and the height of his 


usefulness. 
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